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Montana  artists  reach  world  audience 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Art  is  opening  doors 
around  the  globe  for 
Montana  businesses, 
thanks  to  an  innovative 
trade  program 
through  the  Montana 
World  Trade  Center 
(MWTC). 

The  center, 
headquartered  at 
The  University  of 
Montana’s  business 
school  in  Missoula, 
has  made  art  and 
cultural  exchanges  a 
centerpiece  of  trade 
missions  to  Ireland  and 
New  Zealand. 

“We.found  that  art  was  a  great  way  to  stimulate  export 
sales,”  says  Fraser  McLeay,  senior  program  manager. 
“What  better  place  to  take  a  potential  business  partner 
than  to  an  art  opening  being  held  in  their  city,  with 

sncLclcR,  drinks  sxnd  so  fortt>9” 

However,  the  paintings  and  sculptures  aren’t  just  for 
show.  “We’re 
actually  selling 
the  art  while 
enhancing  cultural 
awareness,” 

McLeay  says. 

“It  helps  pay  the 
bills  and  helps 
economic  development.” 

Geoff  Sutton,  a  former  gallery  owner  in  Missoula, 
heads  up  the  art  portion  of  the  trade  program.  He  was 
also  recently  hired  to  direct  the  Creative  Enterprise 
Clusters  through  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Both  endeavors  embrace  the  precept  that  art 
is  central  to  economic  development. 

When  Fraser  and  Sutton  traveled  to  New  Zealand  last 
fall  to  organize  the  trade  mission  and  cultural  exchange 
“the  arts  program  landed  on  the  cover  of  four  newspapers 
and  national  television,”  says  Sutton,  “We  really  created 
a  buzz.” 


They  headed  back 
March  25,  with  a 
delegation  of  more  than 
25  artists,  academics, 
dignitaries  and  business 
people.  Although  the 
trade  mission  also 
included  a  trip  to 
Australia,  the  art  and 
cultural  component 
was  centered  in 
Missoula’s  sister  city  of 
Palmerston  North.  New 
Zealand. 

“Montana: 

Two  Visions 
-  Contemporary  Native 
American  and  Montana 
Artists  Together  at  Te 
Manawa”  opened  March  30  at  the  Te  Manawa  Museum 
in  Palmerston  North. 

As  the  title  implies,  the  exhibit  offers  “both  native 
and  western  icons  that  help  create  an  awareness  of 
US  and  our  culture,”  says  Sutton.  “We  present  the 

ways  people  have  come  to  think  of  Montana.”  The 

exhibit  features  more  than  100  artworks  by 
29  artists,  including  representatives  of  all 
seven  Montana  reservations  and  eight  tribal 
affiliations.  “It’s  a  great  way  to  use  the  arts  to 
brand  Montana,”  Sutton  adds. 

The  reception,  which  was  attended  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  Charles  Swindells  and  Missoula 
Mayor  Mike  Kadas,  made  national  television 
and  newspapers. 

“What  was  really  cool  was  the  interaction  between 
our  indigenous  peoples,”  says  Sutton.  “We  were 
welcomed  in  a  traditional  Maori  way,  with  nose  presses, 
and  dancing  by  both  Native  Americans  and  Maoris.” 

Two  Salish  fancy  dancers,  Lena  Young  Running 
Crane  and  Louis  Plant,  accompanied  the  delegation  and 
performed  at  the  opening  and  at  local  schools. 

Native  American  artists  Corwin  Clairmont  and  Linda 


Continued  on  page  2 


Visitors  explore  an  exhibit  of  Montana  art  at  Te  Manawa 
Museum  in  New  Zealand. 


Artists  Monte  Dolack  and 
Cathy  Weber  discuss  their 
experiences  with  world  trade 
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7,500  coin  pouches 


Photographs  of  beaded  bags  will  be  on  display  at  the  People’s 
Center  in  Pablo  this  summer. 


Bead  workers  finish 

By  John  Stromnes 
Reprinted  courtesy  of  the  Missoulian 

Bead  workers  on  the  Flathead  Reservation 
have  completed  their  contract  to  supply  the 
U.S.  Mint  with  7,500  handcrafted  buckskin 
pouches  that  will  hold  coins  commemorating 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

“I  was  afraid  we  weren’t  going  to  make  the 
quota.  There  were  many  nights  we  were  taking 
stuff  home  to  make  sure  the  bead  workers  had 
everything  they  needed,”  said  Marie  Torosian, 
education  director  at  the  People’s  Center,  the 
museum  and  gallery  of  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  in  Pablo. 

Some  300  bead  workers  contributed  to  the 
effort,  she  said,  earning  $20  for  each  completed 
pouch.  The  total  income  for  the  reservation 
was  $150,000.  Each  pouch  was  meticulously 
inspected  for  quality  of  craftsmanship  before  it 
was  accepted,  she  said. 

Congress  authorized  500.000  specially  minted  coins 
to  commemorate  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of 
1 803-06.  But  only  50,000  will  come  in  traditional 
brain-tanned  buckskin  medicine  pouches  with  certifi¬ 
cates  of  authenticity.  Each  pouch  is  also  signed  by  the 


tribal  artist  who  created  it.  The  pouches  were  made  in 
traditional  designs  by  tribes  located  along  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trial. 

Torosian  said  a  display  of  photographs  of  the  bead- 
work  is  up  at  the  People’s  Center.  “They  developed 
some  really  beautiful  work,”  she  said. 


Billings  to  host 
High  Plains  BookFest 

Bolstered  by  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
inaugural  2003  book  festival,  organizers  are  plan¬ 
ning  the  second  annual  High  Plains  BookFest  for 
July  9-11  in  Billings. 

The  festival  celebrates  the  literature  from  this 
region,  with  more  than  75  seasoned  and  emerging 
writers  from  Montana.  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas  and 
Canada.  Some  of  Montana’s  best-known  writers  are 
on  the  roster,  including  Mark  Spragg,  Rick  Bass, 
Tim  Cahill  and  Gary  Ferguson.  Historians,  poets 
and  Native  American  writers  (including  slam  poet 
Luke  Warm  Water)  will  join  editors  and  publishers 
in  readings,  panel  discussions  and  workshops. 

The  festival  is  open  to  the  public  with  many 
activities  free  of  charge.  High  Plains  BookFest  but¬ 
tons  may  be  purchased  for  evening  events,  which 
include  two  major  readings  at  the  Alberta  Bair  Tlie- 
ater  and  a  Friday  night  reception  at  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum. 

“The  book  festival  is  a  bit  different  this  year,  in 
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Western  Rendezvous 
comes  to  Helena 

The  “Best  of 
the  West”  arrives 
in  Helena  for 
the  26th  annual 
Western  Ren¬ 
dezvous  of  Art, 

Aug.  19-22  in 
Helena.  The  44 
members  of  the 
Northwest  Ren¬ 
dezvous  Group 
of  Artists,  who 
are  the  heart 
of  the  annual 
gathering,  have 
invited  15  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest 
artists  to  participate  in  the  show  and  sale. 

Patrons  from  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  visit  the  Capital  City  for  three  days  of 
art  exhibits,  seminars,  recreation  and  gala  social 
events.  “Art  lovers  make  friends  they  look  forward 
to  seeing  each  year,”  says  Judy  Kline,  president  of 
the  Helena  Civic  Center  board,  which  co-sponsors 
the  event. 

By  popular  demand,  the  annual  Gates  of  the 
Mountains  boat  tour  has  returned  to  the  schedule 
and  heads  down  the  Missouri  on  Thursday. 

Other  highlights  include:  an  art  show,  Thursday- 
Saturday  at  the  Civic  Center;  Montana’s  Museum- 
Gallery  Stroll  on  Thursday;  free  seminars  with 
Eugene  Daub  and  Quang  Ho,  Friday  afternoon;  and 
an  artists’  reception  and  autograph  party,  Friday  at 
the  Civic  Center 

Saturday  brings  “the  granddaddy”  of  all  quick 
draw  auctions  at  the  historic  Sieben  Ranch,  north 
of  Helena,  The  rendezvous  wraps  up  with  a  gala 
awards  dinner  and  Northwest  Rendezvous  Art  Sale 
at  the  Civic  Center,  with  emcee  Stan  Lynde. 

According  to  Kline,  the  rendezvous  remains 
“among  the  best  of  its  genre  and  an  annual  ‘must 
not  miss’  for  collectors  around  the  country.” 

For  details,  call  406-442-4263  or  email 
westrdz@aol.com  or  visit  www.westrendart.com. 


“Girl”  by  Carolyn  Anderson 
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Pablo  hosts 
Indian  art 
market 

The  Montana 
Tribal  Tourism 
Alliance's  (MTTA) 
Gathering  of 
Artists,  an  inter¬ 
tribal,  Indian- 
planned  event, 
will  be  held 
July  16-17  at  the 
People's  Center 
in  Pablo.  The  art 
and  crafts  market 
coincides  with 
the  Kootenai 
Standing  Arrow 
Powwow  that 
takes  the  third 
week  in  July  in 
Elmo. 

MTTA's  market 
offers  low-cost 
vendor  space 
for  American 
Indian  artists 
from  throughout 
the  state.  It  also 
represents  an 
opportunity  for 
MTTA  to  build  a 
stronger  coalition 
of  artists  to 
benefit  tourism 
development  and 
small  business 
development 
in  Montana's 
reservation 
communities. 

The  art  market 
is  designed  to 
occur  annually  in 
Montana,  moving 
to  different 
locations  year 
after  year.  Its 
potential  long¬ 
term  benefit  is 
the  economic 
development 
that  occurs  when 
Native  American 
artists  and 
vendors  sell  and 
promote  their 
own  work. 

The  Montana 
Tribal  Tourism 
Alliance  is  a  non¬ 
profit  intertribal 
organization  that 
works  to  promote 
culturally 
appropriate 
economic 
development 
through 
tourism.  For 
more  information, 
call  Dyani 
Bingham  at 
406-259-4600. 


Montana  artists  reach  world  audience 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

King  were  also  part  of  the  cultural  delegation 
and  Clairmont,  an  art  professor  at  Salish 
Kootenai  College  in  Pablo,  spoke  to  students  at 
a  Maori  art  school. 

Missoula  artists  Monte 
Dolack  and  Mary  Beth 
Percival  also  flew  to  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  Keith 
Graham,  a  photojoumalist 
who  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Montana 
journalism  school. 

Mark  Martin  of  the 
Missoula  Cultural  Council 
presented  books  by 
Montana  authors  to  the 
Palmerston  North  library; 
offered  a  virtual  tour 
of  Missoula's  cultural 
amenities;  and  gave 
presentations  on  the 
International  Wildlife 
Film  Festival,  Missoula 
Children’s  Theatre  and 
the  International  Choral 
Festival. 

Most  members  of  the 
delegation  stayed  in  local 
homes  -  including  Sutton’s 
daughter,  Caitlin,  who  attended  school  during 
the  weeklong  visit.  “We  were  welcomed  with 
open  arms,”  says  Sutton.  “All  the  way  from 
my  daughter  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  -  it 
was  a  really  fun 
experience.” 

Further  cultural 
exchanges  are  in 
the  works,  with 
arrangements 
being  made  to  ship 
Native  Arnerican 
craft  goods  to  an 
indigenous  Maori 
craft  store.  At  the  same  time,  Sutton  hopes 
to  import  Maori  crafts  to  Montana,  including 
greenstone  and  bone  carvings,  basket  weavings 
and  fabric  designs,  and  arrange  for  Maori 
exhibits  at  Montana  museums. 

In  New  Zealand,  “Montana  -  Two  Visions” 
travels  to  the  very  tip  of  the  southern  island 
for  a  show  at  the  Southland  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  in  Invercargill, 

Billings  to  host 
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that  we  are  focusing  more  on  regional 
issues  rather  than  just  current  literary 
work,”  says  Corby  Skinner,  director  of 
the  Billings  YMCA  Writer’s  Voice  and 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  event.  “We 
want  the  audience  to  actively  participate 
in  discussions  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  talk  ‘with’  writers  rather  than  just 
listen.” 

Ninety  writers  participated  in  last 
year’s  event,  and  attracted  approximate¬ 
ly  1 ,000  attendees  from  Red  Lodge, 

Miles  City,  Glendive,  Glasgow,  Boze¬ 
man,  Livingston,  Missoula,  Great  Falls 
and  Sheridan  and  Cody,  WY.  This 
year’s  event  is  also  apt  to  appeal  to  a  broad  au¬ 
dience  with  topics  that  include  fiction/non-fic¬ 
tion,  western  history,  native  literature,  memoirs 
and  bio  graphies,  the  mystery,  screenwriting, 
photojournalism,  environmental  issues,  youth 
writing,  poetry,  health  and  lifestyle. 

The  authors  and  topics  are  delightfully 
varied,  from  Mary  Stange’s  anthology  Heart 
Shots;  Women  Write  About  Hunting  to  Jodi 
Icenoggle  Robertson’s  children’s  book  ‘Til  the 
Cows  Come  Home.  If  a  title  alone  can  give 
offer  clues  to  the  nature  of  this  festival,  try 
these  out:  Jeffe  Kennedy’s  Wyoming  Trucks. 
True  Love  and  the  Weather  Channel;  Tom 
Ringley’s  Rodeo  Time  In  Sheridan  Wyoming; 
and  photographer  Joanne  Berghold’s  Montana 
Hometown  Rodeo. 

Concurrent  with  this  year’s  BookFest,  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum  will  present  a  major 


On  the  business  front,  “Sparky,  the  mechanical 
bull,  was  a  big  hit,”  reports  Sutton.  Two  Conrad 
cowboys  gave  roping  demonstrations  and  sold 
eight  bulls  during  their  stay. 

Offerings  ranged  from  “$100  art  items  to 
million-dollar  pieces  of 
mining  equipment,”  says 
Sutton.  Montana  businesses 
also  shared  buffalo  meat 
products,  fly-fishing 
paraphernalia,  banking 
services,  pharmaceuticals, 
spas  and  racehorses  with 
New  Zealanders  and 
Australians.  In  addition, 

Mike  Harrington,  associate 
dean  of  UM’s  business 
school,  lead  discussions 
at  academic  institutions 
about  exchange  programs 
and  future  collaborative 
endeavors. 

Last  year’s  trade  mission 
to  Ireland  also  used  art  to 
foster  interest  in  Montana’s 
businesses.  The  exhibit, 

“The  American  West,  A  2 1  st 
Century  Retrospective,” 
included  works  by  nine  of 
the  state’s  best-known  artists, 
including  Dolack,  Russell 
Chatham,  Kevin  Red  Star  and  Larry  Pimie. 

It  opened  June  30,  2003,  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
Cultural  Centre,  in  conjunction  with  the  trade 
mission’s  visit,  and  then  traveled  to  three  other 
locations  in  the  country.  “The 
Cultural  Centre  was  very 
prestigious  -  it  helped  us  book 
other  venues,”  says  Sutton. 
About  one-third  of  the  76 
paintings  sold. 

Ireland  was  the  first  nation 
on  the  MWTC  list  for  several 
reasons.  “We  wanted  to  work 
in  a  smaller  market  with  a  common  language 
-  a  tot  of  smalt  businesses  don’t  have  the  ability 
to  do  translations.  Ireland  also  has  the  strongest 
economy  in  Europe  now  and  is  a  gateway  to  the 
European  Union,”  says  Sutton. 

New  Zealand  was  promising  for  similar 
reasons.  It  has  a  relatively  small  population  (3.5 
million  people)  and  shares  a  language  and  some 
cultural  similarities  with  Montana.  “Trade  is  very 
important  in  New  Zealand,”  says  McLeay  -  who 


exhibition  of  works  by  Crow  Indian  artist  Kevin 
Red  Star  and  pop  culture  icon  Andy  Warhol;  and 
Montana  State  University-Billings  will  offer  a 
number  of  credit  and  non-credit  classes. 

The  High  Plains  BookFest  is  supported  by 
grants  from  the  C.M.  Bair  Family  Trust,  Bill¬ 
ings  Gazette,  Scott  Family  Foundation,  Travel 
Montana  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  Participants  include  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity-Billings,  Parmly  Billings  Library,  Mansfield 
Health  Education  Center  and  the  Billings  Cultur¬ 
al  Partners,  a  consortium  of  18  organizations  that 
includes  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Venture 
Theater  and  the  Western  Heritage  Center. 

Writers  and  publishers  interested  in  participat¬ 
ing  should  contact  Corby  Skinner  at  406-248- 
1685  ext.  231.  A  complete  schedule  of  events, 
bios  on  participating  writers  and  related  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  posted  on  the  High  Plain  BookFest 
website  at  www.downtownbillings.org. 


is  originally  from  the  island  nation.  ‘They’re 
very  interested  in  developing  links  to  businesses 
here.” 

Like  Montana,  farming  and  ranching  are 
important  facets  of  the  economy.  And,  as 
in  Montana,  the  Maori  are  working  hard  to 
revitalize  their  culture  and  traditions.  “In  many 
ways  the  history  is  similar,”  adds  McLeay,  “in 
the  ways  native  populations  have  experienced 
loss  of  land  and  culture  and  are  now  overcoming 
these  challenges  and  how  the  arts  and  culmre 
are  helping  them  do  that.” 

Initially,  art  was  not  viewed  as  a  component 
of  trade  missions.  “But  when  we  were  looking 
for  items  to  export,  we  decided  to  explore  art 
as  an  export  commodity,”  says  Sutton.  “It’s 
something  Montana  is  incredibly  rich  in.” 

The  trade  center  hired  Sutton  as  its  consultant 
-  first  for  the  Ireland  mission  and  then  for  the 
New  Zealand  venture.  His  experience  as  a 
gallery  owner  from  1 983-2002  and  his  rapport 
with  artists  throughout  the  state  landed  him  the 
position.  “I  was  hired  because  of  my  success  in 
the  art  business  and  because  this  is  a  business- 
related  grant,”  Sutton  says.  “It’s  a  different 
paradigm  than  putting  together  a  museum 
exhibit  -  it  happens  much  more  quickly  and 
there’s  an  incentive  to  make  money.” 

Sutton  is  optimistic,  but  uncertain,  about  the 
future  of  art  in  MWTC  programs.  The  center 
was  encouraged  to  include  an  art  component 
in  an  application  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  for  an  extension  to  the  Market 
Development  Cooperator  Program.  “The 
program  has  been  really  successful.”  he  says. 
“But  whether  we  get  funded  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen.” 

Either  way,  he  says  his  work  developing 
Cluster  Enterprises  with  the  state’s  Depailment 
of  Commerce  dovetails  nicely  with  his  duties 
at  the  MWTC.  Both  efforts  are  bringing  the 
creative  fruits  of  Montana  artists  to  a  wider 
audience.  “They’re  really  sister  programs,”  he 
adds. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 


The  2  1st  Century  will 
establish  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  as  a  state  and  national  leader 
in  the  arts  by  focusing  its  vision 
outward,  to  not  only  strengthen  the 
arts  in  the  state,  but  also  help  boost 
Montana's  economy,  stimulate 
quality  of  life  and  improve 
education  throughout  the  state. 


State  of  the  Arts 


state  of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs  and  newswor¬ 
thy  information  from  individual  artists 
and  arts  organizations.  The  deadline 
for  submissions  is  July  25,  2004,  for 
the  September/October  2004  issue. 
Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 
PO  Box  202201,  Helena.  MT  59620- 
2201 ;  406-444-6430,  fax  406-444- 
6548  or  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may 
be  reprinted  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Please  credit  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  as  well  as  any  byline. 

State  of  the  Arts  is  available  free 
of  charge  to  Montana  residents  as 
a  public  service  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  To  request  a  subscription, 
please  call  406-444-6430  or  e-mail 
MAC  at  mac@state.mt.us.  Out-of- 
state  subscriptions  at  $15  per  year 
are  welcome.  To  subscribe,  mail  your 
check  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council, 
PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620. 


Gen  Graham,  who  accompanied  her 
husband,  photographer  Keith  Gra¬ 
ham,  to  New  Zealand,  participates  in 
a  Maori  “Hana,”  or  welcoming  ritual. 


"We  decided  to  explore  art 
as  an  export  commodity. 

It's  something  Montana  is 
incredibly  rich  in." 

-  Geoff  Sutton 


High  Plains  BookFest 


The  Magic  City  hosts  90  writers  during  the  High 
Plains  BookFest. 
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Congrats  to... 


Artist  Theodore  Waddell,  who  was  honored  at  the  White  House  by 
First  Lady  Laura  Bush  during  the  40th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Art 
in  Embassies  program.  Waddell's  paintings  have  been  featured  in  U.S. 
Embassies  for  more  than  15  years.  The  artist  and  his  wife,  photographer 
and  author  Lynn  Campion  Waddell,  attended  a  bmnch  with  Mrs.  Bush 
in  the  East  Wing  and  were  later  greeted 
personally  by  Secretary  of  State  Colin 
Powell  at  a  State  Department  reception. 

Waddell,  who  lives  in  Manhattan,  MT. 
taught  at  The  University  of  Montana  for 
many  years.  His  work  has  been  shown 
throughout  the  world  and  is  featured  in 
many  private  and  public  collections. 


Marie  Antoinette  Kelley,  of  Emigrant, 
whose  original  pencil  portrait  of 
Sacagawea  was  selected  to  be  part  of  a 
major  commemoration  in  Washington 
State  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial. 
Her  portrait  of  the  young  Shoshone 
guide  will  be  featured  in  a  permanent 


Antoinette  Kelley 


“Sharin’  a  Yarn”  by  Susan  Blackwood 


roadside  exhibit  at  Lake  Sacagawea,  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail.  The 
Washington  State  Historical  Society,  which  selected  the  work,  told  the 
artist,  “your  portrait  captures  the  spirit  of  Sacagawea  so  beautifully  -  It’s 
the  best  we’ve  found  anywhere.” 

Three  Montana  artists, 
whose  works  were 
selected  for  the  prestigious 
Salon  International 
2004  Exhibition  at  the 
Greenhouse  Gallery  in 
San  Antonio,  TX.  Two 
paintings  by  Bozeman 
artist  Susan  Blackwood, 
“The  Eavesdropper” 
and  Sharin’  a  Yam,” 
received  the  Jury’s  Top 
Fifty  awards.  “The 

Eavesdropper”  was  featured  in  a  story  about  the  exhibit  in  the  May 
issue  of  Southwest  An  magazine  while  “Sharin’  a  Yam”  was  selected 

for  the  show’s  international  brochure.  “Sunday  Drive” 

by  Helena  painter  Karen  Luckey  and  “Light  After  the 
Storm”  by  Paradise  Valley  artist  Robert  Spannring  were 
also  among  the  244  representational  and  impressionistic 
oil  paintings  selected  from  700  submissions.  Salon 
International,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  International 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Masters  of  Fine  Art,  kicked 
off  with  an  awards  banquet  on  May  1. 

Gordon  McConnell  of  Billings,  whose  paintings  were 
featured  in  a  solo  exhibition  in  May  at  the  g2  Gallery  in 
Scottsdale,  AZ. 


Missoula  artist  Peter  Keefer,  whose  monotype 
drawing,  “Battle  of  Britain  #3,”  was  accepted  for  the 
Experimental  Aviation  Association’s  annual  competition. 
The  exhibit  is  opened  June  5  and  continues  through  May 
2005  at  the  EAA  Air  Venture  Museum  in  Oshkosh,  WI. 


Yellowstone  County  Museum  in  Billings,  whose  woven  bead  work 
is  included  in  the  juried  Rendezvous  Royale  at  the  Western  Design 
Conference,  Sept.  22-25  in  Cody,  WY,  She'll  also  be  featured  as  a 
designer  in  the  conference  fashion  show,  and  is  featured  artist  at  Big 
Horn  Gallery  in  Cody.  An  article  about  Warner  and  her  beadwork  will 
appear  in  the  July/August  issue  of  American  Cowboy  magazine.  The 
artist,  who  has  been  a  beadworker  of  three  decades,  resides  in  Joliet, 
where  she’s  the  proprietor  Elk  River  Beadworks. 

Poison  photographer 
David  Spears,  who  has  a 
series  of  images  titled  “Good 
Father”  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  British  arts  magazine. 

Grama.  Spears  is  artist- 
in-residence  at  Two  Eagle 
River  School  in  Pablo. 

The  intimate  photographic 
essay  portrays  his  father,  an 
Episcopal  priest,  in  his  roles 
as  priest,  parent,  grandfather 
-  and,  finally,  in  death. 

The  issue  is  titled  “Hidden 
Histories.” 


“Swimming  in  Lake  Michigan”  by 
David  Spears 


“Battie  of  Britain  #3”  by  Peter 
Keefer 


University  of  Montana  professor  Stewart  Justman,  who  won 
a  2004  PEN  award  for  essay  writing.  Justman,  who  has  taught 
introductory  English  composition  for  three  decades  at  UM,  won 
the  award  for  his  book.  Seeds  of  Mortality:  The  Public  and  Private 
Worlds  of  Cancer,  published  last  year.  The  Art  of  the  Essay  Award  is 
presented  annually  by  the  PEN  American  Center  for  the  best  collection 
of  essays  by  an  American  writer.  Justman  received  the  award  May  24 
during  a  ceremony  at  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York  City.  “The  award  is 
especially  significant  to  me  as  it  was  conferred  by  writers  themselves 
-  members  of  the  craft,”  the  author  said  in  a  written  statement. 

Poet  and  writer  B.J.  Buckley  of  Florence,  who  received  a  writer’s 
grant  and  work  exchange  award  from  the  Vermont  Studio  Center  in 
Johnson,  VT.  Buckley  will  be  a  writer  in  residence  at  the  center  during 
October,  working  with  German  poet  Eamon  Grennan  and  completing  a 
poetry  manuscript. 

Montana  poet  Paul  Zarzyski  and  Montana-born  musician  Wylie 
Gustafson,  who  were  featured  performers  at  the  Cowboy  Poetry  and 
Music  Festival,  March  24-28  in  Santa  Clarita,  CA. 
Zarzyski  and  Wylie  and  the  Wild  West  joined  an 
illustrious  lineup  in  performances  at  the  Melody 
Ranch  during  the  llth  annual  festival. 


Singing  cowboy  TJ  Casey  of  Billings,  who 
received  seven  Academy  of  Western  Artists  (AWA) 
nominations.  Casey  was  nominated  for  Entertainer 
of  the  Year,  Rising  Star,  Western  Music  Male, 
Western  Swing  Male  and  Western  Music  Yodeler. 
With  his  group,  the  Roughriders,  he  was  nominated 
for  Western  Music  Duo/Group  and  Western  Swing 
Duo/Group.  Winners  will  be  named  during  the  Will 
Rogers  Awards  Show,  July  13  in  Fort  Worth,  TX. 
AWA  celebrates  artists  who  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  traditions,  values  and  heritage  of  the  American 
cowboy. 


Billings  sculptor  Bill  Rains,  who  was  commissioned  to  create  a  statue 
of  the  late  Minnie  Pearl  for  the  Hickman  County  Courthouse  square 
in  Centerville,  TN  -  hometown  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  star.  Rains  has 
sculpted  bronze  likenesses  of  other  country  stars,  including  Johnny  Cash 
and  Buck  Owens.  In  addition  to  basing  his  sculpture  on  hundreds  of 
photos,  he’s  asked  a  woman  who  attends  his  church  to  pose  for  the  project. 
“She’s  the  spitting  image  of  Minnie,”  he  says. 

Steven  R.  Holloway  of  Missoula,  whose  images  grace  the  cover  and 
eight  pages  of  You  Are  Here:  The  Journal  of  Creative  Geography.  The 

independent  annual  publication, 
produced  by  the  University  of 
Arizona,  explores  the  concept 
of  place  through  articles, 
fiction,  poetry,  essays,  maps, 
photographs  and  artwork. 

The  cover  piece  is  an  abstract 
relief  print,  titled  “Crossings,” 
that  maps  crossings  over  four 
Missoula  rivers.  A  short  essay  by 
Holloway,  titled  “Cartographic 
Disobedience”  is  also  included 
in  the  current  issue. 

Suzanne  M.  M.  Warner, 
director  of  the  Peter  Yegen,  Jr. 

“Crossings”  by  Steven  R.  Holloway 


Missoula  songwriter  and  activist  Amy  Martin,  who  received  the 
Peacemaker  Award  from  the  Jeannette  Rankin  Peace  Center  and  a  quilt 
from  the  Missoula  Peace  Quilters  during  a  ceremony  April  1 8.  Martin 
has  released  four  albums  since  moving  to  Missoula  in  1999;  her 
benefit  recording.  This  Fall,  has  raised  $8,000  for  health  and  education 
projects  in  Afghanistan.  The  Iowa  native  has  taught  English  in  South 
America,  traveled  in  Latin  America  and  worked  as  a  freelance  writer 
in  Chicago.  She’s  an  outspoken  proponent  of  peace  -  a  perspective 
that  permeates  her  music  and  her  life.  At  31,  she’s  the  youngest 
person  to  receive  the  award  since  its  inception  in  1986.  According  to 
Anita  Doyle,  director  of  the  Rankin  center,  “Amy  has  already  given 
exemplary  service.” 

Two  Montana  quilt  shops.  Deer  Country  Quilts  in  Seeley  Lake 
and  Bless  My  Buttons  in  Fort  Benton,  which  were  ranked  among  the 
top  10  quilt  shops  in  North  America  in  the  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
Quilt  Sampler  magazine.  The  magazine  gleaned  its  list  of  top  quilt 
shops  from  3,000  customer-nominated  fabric  stores  across  the  nation. 
Nominees  then  fill  out  applications,  submit  photographs  and  design 
and  sew  a  quilt.  The  staff  at  Deer  Country  stitched  “Tamarack  Time” 
as  their  submission.  More  Congrats  on  next  page 
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Grant 
helps  MSIP 
with  tour 

Montana 
Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks  re¬ 
ceived  a  $15,000 
grant  from  the 
Paul  G.  Allen 
Charitable  Foun¬ 
dation  to  help 
support  its  sum¬ 
mer  tour,  which 
will  bring  68  free 
performances  to 
50  communities 
of  William  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Romeo 
and  Julief  and 
Jean-Baptiste 
Moliere’s  “Tar- 
tutfe." 

“Montana 
Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks  con¬ 
sistently  brings 
quality  produc¬ 
tions  directly  into 
the  community 
for  family  enter¬ 
tainment  that  is 
not  only  enjoy¬ 
able,  but  also  en¬ 
courages  public 
participation  and 
critical  thinking," 
said  Susan  M. 
Coliton,  senior  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Allen 
Foundation. 

The  founda¬ 
tion  is  dedicated 
to  strengthen¬ 
ing  families  and 
communities  in 
the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  in  the  areas 
of  the  arts,  health 
and  human 
services,  science 
and  technology 
in  education. 

For  more 
information  on 
the  company’s 
summer  season, 
visit  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  website  at 
www.montana. 
edu/shake- 
speare  or  call 
406-994-3901 . 


Send  us  your  good  news 

Artists,  writers,  musicians  and  arts  administrators;  Please  let  us  know 
about  major  awards  and  accomplishments. 

Send  your  good  news  to  Congrats,  c/o  Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT  59824;  or  e-mail;  writeusOlively  times.com.  If  you  include 
a  digital  photo,  please  make  sure  it’s  at  least  120  lines  per  inch  (Ipi  or  dpi). 
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Painters 

Alliance 

plans 

Paint-out 

The  Montana 
Painters  Alliance 
(MPA)  will  pres¬ 
ent  its  second 
annual  Paint- 
out  Exhibition, 
Aug.  6-31  at  the 
Dana  Gallery  in 
Missoula. 

Formed 
in  2003  and 
consisting  of 
1 9  professional 
outdoor  painters 
living  and  work¬ 
ing  in  Montana, 
MPA  annually 
schedules  two 
or  three  paint- 
outs  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  to  spotlight 
a  variety  of 
locations  in  Big 
Sky  Country. 
Previous  desti¬ 
nations  include 
Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  the 
Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness  and 
the  Bitterroot 
Valley. 

This  year, 
participants  will 
paint  on  location 
near  Hamilton 
July  31- 
Aug.  4,  then 
show  and  sell 
their  creations 
at  the  Dana  Gal¬ 
lery.  An  invita¬ 
tional  opening  is 
set  for  6-8  p.m. 
Wednesday, 

Aug.  4,  with  a 
public  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Friday, 
Aug.  6.  At  last 
year’s  inaugural 
show,  72  plein- 
air  paintings 
were  exhibited 
and  60  were 
sold. 

For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the 
Dana  Gallery  at 
406-721-3154  or 
visit  www.dana- 
gallery.com. 


More  Congrats  to... 


C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  which  claimed  two  Montana 
Addy  Awards  for  recent  promotions.  The  museum’s  new  website,  www. 
cmrussell.org,  earned  a  gold  Addy,  while  the  publication.  Fifty  Years, 
Fifty  Favorites  from  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  received  a  silver  award. 
The  Montana  Addy  Awards  are  the  first  level  in  a  three-tier  national 
competition  conducted  by  the  American  Advertising  Federation.  Gold 
winners  are  entered  in  a  district  contest;  winners  at  that  level  go  on  to  the 
national  competition. 

The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  and  Media  Center  in 

Missoula,  which  received  a  grant  of  almost  $80,000  from  the  Seattle- 
based  Murdoch  Trust  to  begin  preserving  its  unique  film  and  video 
library.  The  Earth  Vision  library,  located  at  the  Roxy  Theater,  contains 
hundreds  of  award-winning  films  that  have  been  entered  in  the  nonprofit 
organization's  annual  festival  over  the  past  27  years.  “The  grant  is  of 
major  international  significance  and  will  help  us  preserve  one  of  the  most 
valuable  natural  history  and  wildlife  research  libraries  in  the  world,” 
executive  director  Janet  Rose  told  a  Missoulian  reporter.  Much  of  the 
films  are  on  rapidly  deteriorating  VHS  tape,  and  will  be  transferred  to  a 
new  permanent  format,  which  will  also  make  the  films  more  accessible  to 
the  public. 

Mission  Valley  Friends  of  the  Arts  (MVFA),  which  received 
$36,000  from  Travel  Montana  to  improve  safety  and  accessibility  at  the 
city-owned  John  Dowdall  Theatre,  located  on  the  Poison  Golf  Course. 
The  Tourism  Infrastructure  Investment  Program  grant  has  helped  the 
theatre  -  which  is  the  summer  home  of  the  Port  Poison  Players  -  with 
several  improvements,  including  a  new  staircase  and  entryway,  a 
new  security  system,  indoor  and  outdoor  lighting  improvements  and 
better  handicapped  accessibility.  MVFA  was  among  seven  Montana 
organizations,  out  of  more  than  50  applicants,  to  receive  the  latest  round 
of  TIIP  grants. 

The  Hamilton  Players,  which  received  a  $500  grant  from  the 
Montana  Community  Foundation  to  help  the  group  purchase  a  portable 
keyboard.  The  keyboard  will  help  the  players  with  community  outreach 
performances,  including  productions  at  the  Daly  Mansion  and  Ravalli 
County  Fair  and  performances  by  The  Not  Just  Broadway  Singers. 

The  foundation  is  Montana’s  only  statewide  community  foundation 
organization. 


Welcome  to  ... 


Anne  Morand,  who  was  recently  named  the  new  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls.  Morand,  who  was 
the  museum’s  associate  director  for  programming  and  chief  curator,  has 
been  serving  as  interim  director  of  the  museum.  She  brings  considerable 
experience  as  a  museum  professional  and  administrator  to  her  new 
post.  Morand  earned  a  master’s  degree  in  art  history  from  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  senior  curator  at  the  Gilcrease  Museum 
in  Tulsa,  OK,  before  coming  to  the  Russell.  During  her  tenure  at  the 
Gilcrease,  she  reinstalled  20  permanent  collection  galleries,  developed 
policy,  prepared  special  exhibitions,  and  authored  more  than  20  articles, 
essays  and  catalogues  on  western  art  subjects.  She  spearheaded  the 
exhibition,  "Frederic  Remington:  The  Color  of  Night,”  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Gallery  of  Art;  and  was  an  adjunct  art  professor  at  the 
University  of  Tulsa  since  1995. 

Elizabeth  Guheen,  new  curator  of  exhibition  and  collections  for  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings.  Before  joining  the  museum  staff 
in  April.  Guheen  spent  15  years  in  Ucross.  WY,  where  she  served  as 
executive  director  and  president  of  the  Ucross  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Literature.  She  received  a  Wyoming  Governor’s  Art  Award  in  1996 
and  served  two  terms  as  a  board  member  of  the  Wyoming  Amts  Council. 

She  was  also  director  of  the 
art  gallery  and  an  instructor 
at  Montana  State  University 
in  Bozeman:  and  assistant 
to  the  executive  director  for 
the  Mandeville  Art  Gallery  at 
the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego,  where  she 
earned  a  master’s  of  fine  arts 
in  painting  and  art  criticism. 
She  has  authored  brochure 
and  catalogue  essays  for  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
MSU-Bozeman  and  the 
Ucross  Foundation;  and  was  a 
contributing  art  critic  for  the 
San  Diego  Reader. 

Tom  Benson,  new 
executive  director  of  the 
Missoula  Cultural  Council. 


As  executive  director  of  First 
Night  Missoula  for  the  past  six 
years,  Benson  brings  a  passion  for 
arts  and  culture  and  a  track  record 
for  creating  vibrant  community¬ 
wide  celebrations  to  his  new  post. 

Benson’s  duties  include  coordinating 
cultural  exchanges  and  developing 
relationships  between  Missoula’s 
sister  cities  of  Palmerston  North, 

New  Zealand,  and  Neckargemund, 

Germany;  promoting  the  direct 
economic  benefits  of  arts  and  culture 
through  the  Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts  and  other  economic 
development  efforts;  and  networking 
with  other  arts  and  culture 
organizations.  He  replaces  long-time  MCC  director  Mark  Martin,  who  will 
be  honored  this  summer  for  his  contributions  to  the  organization.  “The 
Missoula  Cultural  Council  has  benefited  from  the  strong  leadership  of 
Mark  Martin,”  says  Benson.  “1  intend  to  carry  on  his  work  and  his  vision 
of  the  MCC  as  the  cultural  arm  of  Missoula.” 


Condolences  to... 


The  family  and  friends  of  longtime 
Poison  resident  Blanche  Harding.  The 
“Puppet  Lady,”  95,  died  April  5  in 
Kalispell.  She  was  known  throughout 
the  area  from  her  marionette  shows 
depicting  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
history  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  She  also  gave  puppet 
workshops  for  teachers  and  students 
and  taught  art  in  the  Poison  school 
system  via  a  unique  “art  cart.”  She 
was  an  accomplished  watercolor 
artist,  weaver  and  ceramist,  and 
excelled  in  many  crafts,  especially 
woodcarving.  After  she  and  her 
husband.  Tommy,  retired  to  a  cabin 
on  Elathead  Lake  from  her  home  state 
of  North  Dakota,  Harding  began  involving  her  grandchildren  in  her  puppet 
shows.  She  was  an  artist  in  residence  for  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  was 
honored  as  an  outstanding  citizen  by  the  city  of  Poison.  Her  marionettes 
are  in  several  museums,  with  the  largest  collection  -  “Lewis  and  Clark 
in  Marionettes”  -  on  display  at  the  Polson-Elathead  Historical  Museum. 
Poison  newspaper  editor  Paul  Fugleberg  remembered  her  in  a  recent 
column  in  the  Lake  County  Leader:  “She  said  she  had  the  most  interesting 
traveling  companions.  Of  course,  they  were  her  marionettes,  representing 
a  virtual  who’s  who  in  Montana  history  . . .  She  shared  her  talents  as 
puppeteer,  artist,  teacher,  lecturer  and  craftsperson  to  bring  enjoyment, 
entertainment,  education  and  inspiration  to  countless  folks  of  all  ages. 

She  was  an  encourager  for  family,  friends,  entire  communities.  What  a 
remarkable  lady  ...” 

The  family  and  friends  of  legendary 
Montana  newspaperman,  history  buff  and 
longtime  education  advocate  Harold  G. 

“Hal”  Stearns.  He  died  April  22  at  St. 

Peter's  Hospital  in  Helena  at  age  91.  Stearns 
and  his  late  wife,  Jean,  owned  and  ran  the 
Harlowtown  Times  and  Eastern  Montana 
Clarion  from  1940  through  1973.  During 
that  era,  he  was  nicknamed  “The  Sage  of 
Musselshell”  and  politicians  of  both  parties 
sought  his  advice.  He  authored  a  popular 
column,  first  titled  “The  Editor's  Uneasy 
Chair”  and  then  “The  Uneasy  Editor's  Chair,” 
and  later  wrote  for  the  Helena  Independent 
Record  after  moving  to  the  Capital  City. 

Steams  was  chairman  of  Governor  Ted 
Schwinden’s  election  campaigns  in  1980  and 
1984;  he  also  oversaw  planning  for  the  state's  bicentennial  celebration  in 
1976,  and  ran  two  successful  campaigns  for  the  university  system’s  six-mill 
levy  in  1978  and  1988.  Steams  was  a  member  of  the  Montana  Historical 
Society’s  board  of  tmstees,  and  served  as  its  president  from  1971  through 
1973.  He’s  also  one  of  the  few  people  to  ever  receive  honorary  doctorates 
from  both  The  University  of  Montana  and  Montana  State  University. 
“We’ve  lost  another  Montana  original,”  said  former  Gov.  Schwinden. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Dmmmond  art  teacher  Mel  Laubach.  He 
was  killed  April  16  in  an  auto  accident  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley.  Laubach 
earned  a  bachelor’s  in  fine  arts  from  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  painting  and  a  teaching  certificate  from  The  University 
of  Montana.  He  was  known  as  a  capable  and  caring  teacher,  who  often 
brought  ingredients  from  his  many  outdoor  adventures  into  the  classroom 
for  art  projects. 


Blanche  Harding 


Anne  Morand 


Hal  Steans 
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Artists'  View:  Exhibits  open  window  to  world  trade 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

When  Monte  Dolack 
went  to  Ireland  in 
2003  and  New  Zealand 
this  spring,  he  took 
Montana,  as  it  lives  in 
the  artist’s  imagination, 
along  with  him. 

The  Missoula  artist 
was  part  of  two  trade 
delegations,  organized 
by  the  Montana  World 
Trade  Center.  His 
efforts  earned  him  the 
Governor’s  Award 
for  Excellence  in 
Exporting,  presented 
June  7  in  Helena. 


Monte  Dolack  discusses  the  “Montana:  Two 
Visions”  exhibit  in  Palmerston  North,  New 
Zealand. 


Although  many  artists  were  represented  in 
the  exhibits,  few  actually  visited  either  country. 
The  artist  and  his  wife,  painter  Mary  Beth 
Percival,  went  to  both  and  paid  their  own  way. 
Although  sales  of  artwork  in  Ireland  and  New 
Zealand  “weren’t  huge,  they  did  offset  the  cost 
of  the  trip  a  little  and  strengthened  my  resume 
of  experience.” 

The  artist  is  no  stranger  to  cultural 
exchanges.  He’s  traveled  to  Japan  several 
times  and  is  active  in  Missoula’s  sister-city 
relationship  with  communities  in  New  Zealand, 
Germany  and  Japan.  “The  work  you  do  is 
informed  and  expanded  by  these  experiences,” 
Dolack  says.  “The  cultural  exchange  is  great. 
It’s  something  I’m  personally  interested  in  -  it 
refills  my  reservoir  of  energy.” 

Dolack  marvels  at  the  complexity  of  world 
trade.  Laws,  currency  and  the  challenge  of 
transporting  artwork  and  merchandise  across 
international  borders  can  transform  routine 
transactions  into  a  labrynthine  process.  He 
credits  Geoff  Sutton,  who  organized  the  cultural 
components  of  both  trips  for  the  Montana 
World  Trade  Center,  for  making  the  art  exhibits 
an  important  facet  of  the  trade  mission, 

“Geoff  was  very  persistent  and  it  made  a 
difference,”  Dolack  says.  “There’s  a  big  art 
scene  already  in  Ireland,  and  it’s  not  that  easy  to 
get  in  the  door.” 

Introducing  the  exhibit,  “The  American 
West,  A  21st  Century  Retrospective,”  at  the 
prestigious  Bank  of  Ireland  Culture  Centre 
helped  generate  interest  in  the  show,  which  then 


traveled  to  museums 
in  Cavan  County, 
Limerick  and  Sligo. 
“When  you’re  trying 
to  expand  and  exhibit 
outside  of  your 
home  area,  this  gives 
artists  the  credibility 
they  need  to  get  into 
private  galleries  - 
that’s  the  logical  next 
step,”  Dolack  says, 
Dillon  artist  Cathy 
Weber  attended 
the  reception  at 
the  Cavan  County 
Museum  in 
Ballyjamesduff, 


north  of  Dublin,  and  gave  talks  throughout  her 
weeklong  stay  to  local  schoolchildren  and  other 
gallery  visitors. 

During  her  gallery  talk,  Weber  emphasized  the 
impact  of  Montana’s  landscape  on  its  artists.  “I 
described  a  landscape  that  absolutely  demands 
your  attention  -  there’s  no  way  to  be  indifferent 
to  place  here.” 

Copper  King  Marcus  Daly  was  a  native  of 
Cavan  County  and  paved  the  way  for  many 
locals  to  immigrate  to  Butte,  where  they  worked 
in  the  mines.  While  that  historical  connection 
helped  generate  interest  in  the  show,  Weber  said 
most  visitors  were  intrigued  by  the  mystique  of 
the  American  West. 

“Everyone  talked  about  vacationing  in 
Montana  -  they  talked  about  the  Custer 
Battlefield  and  wanted  to  know  about  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone  parks,”  she  said.  They  were 
also  keenly  interested  in  cowboys  and  Indians 
-  themes  that  permeate  the  works  of  George 
Gogas,  Larry  Pimie  and  Kevin  Red  Star.  “People 
loved  those  paintings,”  Weber  says. 

She  was  also  impressed  with  the  level  of  the 
community  support  for  the  arts  in  Ireland,  The 
art  scene,  she  says,  “is  very  sophisticated  and 
broadly  supported.” 

“This  work,  this  show  really  held  its  own,”  she 
adds.  “It  was  a  very  impressive,  exciting  thing  to 
be  a  part  of.” 

In  terms  of  sales,  Weber  and  Dolack  agree  that 
the  presence  of  an  artist  or  exhibit  representative 
helps  sell  the  work.  “Just  having  people  look  at 
it  on  the  wall  seldom  sells  art,”  says  Weber.  “You 


have  to  have  somebody  encouraging  sales.” 

“Whether  a  trade  delegation  with  an  art- 
based  product  line  is  successful,  in  terms  of 
sales,  is  a  function  of  what  kind  of  marketing 
support  goes  with  it,”  she  adds.  “Ideally  a 
show  that  goes  on  tour  for  four  months  should 
have  someone  who  travels  with  it  for  four 
months.” 

Dolack  believes  his  presence  at  both 
openings  helped  him  sell  art  and,  hopefully, 
facilitate  future  sales.  “Both  times  I  made 
sales,  I  don’t  think  it  would  have  happened  if 
I  hadn’t  been  there,”  he  says.  New  Zealand 
continues  to  hold  promise  for  the  artist,  who 
is  in  communication  with  an  art  dealer  and 
poster  company  there. 

The  art  component  also  offers  a  less 
tangible  denominator.  “Artwork  is  not  just  a 
product,”  Dolack  notes.  “You’re  exchanging 


Artist  Cathy  Weber  was  Montana's  representative  for  an 
exhibit  at  the  Cavan  County  Museum  in  Ireiand. 


ideas  and  showing  work  that  has  aesthetic  and 
cultural  values.” 

The  trade  missions  “were  really  important 
to  me  as  a  way,  a  vehicle  to  penetrate  new 
cultures  and  institutions,”  he  adds. 

Dolack,  who  has  hundreds  of  prints  and 
posters  that  could  be  sold  in  the  global 
marketplace,  is  hoping  to  make  contacts  in 
Germany,  Spain  and  France.  “I’ve  seen  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  and  learned 
from  them,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  want  to  stop 
now.” 


Final  workshop  for  The  Art  of  Leadership  is  Oct.  5-6 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  committed  to  strengthening  the 
health  and  vitality  of  Montana’s  rural  and  urban  arts  organizations. 
With  financial  support  from  the  State  of  Montana  and  WESTAF 
(Western  States  Arts  Federation)  MAC  is  initiating  “The  Art  of 
Leadership”  program,  which  is  premiering  and  being  developed 
in  Montana  and  developed  into  a  model  program  for  use  in  other 
western  states. 

Final  2004  workshop  offered  in  Pray 

Chico  Hot  Springs  in  Pray  is  the  location  of  the  final  workshop, 
which  runs  Oct,  5-6,  in  advance  of  the  Montana  Art  Gallery 
Director  Association’s  annual  meeting. 

Content  of  workshops 

The  2004  workshops  are  steered  by  Jim  and  Julie  Copenhaver, 
who  bring  more  than  20  years  of  experience  on  non-profit  boards 
and  as  executive-level  leaders.  They  both  have  a  great  deal  of 
fundraising  experience  as  a  board  members  and  consultants.  They 
actually  like  fundraising! 

Their  “we’ve  been  there”  practical,  no-nonsense  approach  will 
help  participants  enhance  their  ability  to  make  a  difference  and  take 
the  pain  out  of  raising  funds  for  their  organization.  Jim  is  familiar  to 
the  Montana  symphonies,  as  he  led  their  leadership  conference  two 
years  ago  and  received  highest  marks  from  all  attendees. 

Janet  Brown,  formerly  the  director  of  South  Dakotans  for  the 
Arts,  and  the  prime  organizer  of  the  Art  Beyond  Boundaries  confer¬ 
ences  in  which  Montana  used  to  participate,  also  contributes  her 
nationally  renowned  expertise  by  joining  the  Copenhaver  team. 

Fundraising  -  THE  GAME  EVERYONE  CAN 
PLAY,  AND  MUST! 

Unless  you  have  an  oil  well  in  your  backyard,  you  need  to  devel¬ 
op  a  solid  base  of  contributors  for  your  organization.  This  workshop 
is  stractured  to  give  you  the  “take  home”  tools  and  information  to 
improve  your  ability  to  increase  your  contributed  income  and  build 


a  solid  support  base.  The  session  will; 

•  Update  current  fundraising  trends. 

•  Present  information  on  why  people/organizations  contribute. 

•  Show  how  to  help  avoid  the  “I  can't  ask  for  money”  barrier. 

•  Use  interactive  experiences  to  help  participants  “learn  by  doing.” 

The  workshop  will  run  approximately  eight  hours  and  participants  will 

have  a  tightly  scheduled  series  of  hands-on  learning  and  information  shar¬ 
ing  opportunities. 

Workshop  dates 

Oct.  5-6:  Chico  Hot  Springs  in  Pray,  in  advance  of  the  annual  Mon¬ 
tana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association  meeting.  Tuesday,  Oct.  5, 
11:45  a.m.-5;30  p.m.  and  Wednesday,  Oct.  6.  8:30-10:30  a.m. 

Sign  up  now!  Seats  are  limited 

Workshops  fill  up  quickly,  so  sign  up  early!  Registration  is  open  to  all 
arts  organization  leaders  including  executive  directors,  members  of  the 
board,  trustees  and  key  staff  members  or  volunteers.  Registration  priority 
will  be  offered  in  this  order:  first  priority  to  those  organizations  who  are 
members  of  the  related,  state-wide  conference  (MAGDA);  second  priority 
to  MAC  grantees;  third  priority  to  other  arts  organizations;  and  fourth 
priority  to  other  non-profit  organizations.  Teams  of  at  least  three  people 
representing  an  organization  are  preferred.  The  registration  fee  is  $50  per 
organization  {not  per  individual).  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  for 
travel  subsidy  will  be  made  available  to  eligible  participants. 

Kay  Grissom-Kiely  is  managing  registration  for  the  2004  workshops. 

To  register  or  for  more  information,  contact  her  at  406-543-9627  or 
e-mail  kgkiely@earthlink.net. 

For  other  details,  visit  MAC’S  website,  www.art.state.mt.us. 


Thank  you  to  BuCHANAN  CAPITAL 
of  Billings  for  sponsoring 
the  opening  night  dinner 
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The  Presenters 
Jim  and  Julie 
Copenhaver  bring 
more  than  20  years 
of  experience  on 
non-profit  boards 
and  as  executive- 
level  leaders.  They 
both  have  a  great 
deal  of  fundrais¬ 
ing  experience  as 
board  members 
and  consultants. 
Janet  Brown,  for¬ 
merly  the  director 
of  South  Dakotans 
for  the  Arts,  and 
the  prime  organizer 
of  the  Art  Beyond 
Boundaries  confer¬ 
ences,  also  contrib¬ 
utes  her  nationally 
renowned 
expertise. 
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NEA  offers 
writing 
programs 
for  troops 

The  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  recently 
unveiled  “Op¬ 
eration  Home¬ 
coming,"  in  which 
troops  returning 
from  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  will 
attend  workshops 
run  by  such 
prominent  writers 
as  Tom  Clancy, 
Tobias  Wolff  and 
James  McBride. 

The  best 
submissions  will 
be  published  in  an 
anthology,  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  at 
the  end  of  2005. 

NEA  Chair¬ 
man  Dana  Gioia 
expects  three 
benefits  from  the 
program:  allowing 
troops  a  chance  to 
organize  and  clar¬ 
ify  their  thoughts, 
establishing  a 
historical  archive 
and  developing  ar¬ 
tistic  talent  within 
the  military. 

For  details, 
visit  www.nea.gov/ 
national/home¬ 
coming. 


Lost  in  My  Own  Backyard  A  Walk 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park 

By  Tim  Cahill 

Published  February  2004  by  Crown 
Publishers,  New  York,  NY 
$16  hardcover 

Adventure  writer  Tim  Cahill,  who  lives 
about  50  miles  from  Yellowstone  Park,  admits 
"proximity  does  not  guarantee  competence" 

-  and  so  sets  the  tone  for  his  latest  foray,  a  walk¬ 
ing  tour  of  his  backyard  park. 

With  his  usual  humor  and  oddball  musings,  Ca¬ 
hill  reflects  on  the  park’s  wildlife,  microbiology 
and  mysteries  in  what  he  describes  as  "my  own 
idiosyncratic  little  book.”  He  describes  well- 
known  and  little-known  day  hikes  to  geysers,  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  fossil 
forests,  and  includes  three  backcountry  sojourns.  In  addition.  Cahill  lists  his 
favorite  books  about  the  park  and  tells  why  he  appreciates  them. 

Following  the  paths  described  by  Cahill,  readers  might  also  find 
themselves  lost  “in  thought  or  in  sheer  astonishment”  in  a  place  that’s  “an 
embarrassment  of  wonders.” 

Cahill  is  the  author  of  eight  books,  including  Pass  the  Butterworms  and 
Jaguars  Ripped  My  Flesh.  He  is  a  founding  editor  of  Outside  magazine  and 
often  writes  tot  National  Geographic  Adventure. 

Little  Things  in  a  Big  Country 
An  Artist  and  Her  Dog  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Front 

By  Hannah  Hinchman 
Published  May  2004  by  W.W.  Norton, 

New  York,  NY 
$25.95  hardcover 

“1  moved  to  the  Front  for  the  country:  A 
grand  swath  of  prairie  grassland  that  flows 
down  from  Canada,  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
wall  of  mountains.  1  never  expected  to  find  a 
community  of  like-minded  souls  here  ...” 

So  begins  Hannah  Hinchman’s  illustrated 
exploration  of  the  emotional  and  physical 
terrain  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front.  With  her  intrepid  companion,  Sisu, 
she  walks  valleys,  ridges,  riverbanks  and  fields.  Delicate  watercolors 
and  sketches  map  this  world,  while  her  jouraal-like  entries  describe  its 
intricacies. 

The  four-color,  hand-lettered  and  illustrated  tale  is  a  visual  delight,  and 
an  intimate  homily  to  a  region  that  some  view  as  sacred. 

Eureka  Kitchen  Serenade 

Published  April  2004  by  the  Sunburst 
Community  Service  Foundation,  Eureka, 

MT,  with  a  CD  produced  by  Dancing 
Mountain  Records,  Trego,  MT 
$18.95  softcover 

Local  cooks  supplied  the  recipes  while 
musicians  donated  recordings  to  this  unique 
collaboration  -  a  cookbook,  with  a  CD 
tucked  into  it,  that  celebrates  food  and  music. 

The  project  is  a  fundraiser  for  the 
Sunburst  Community  Foundation  in 
Eureka  and  was  a  natural  offshoot  of  the 
organization’s  efforts  to  support  live  music  in  the  Tobacco  Valley.  Recipes, 
ranging  from  artichoke  dip  and  smoothies  to  cilantro  bean  salad  and  Polish 
pigeons,  are  often  accompanied  by  profiles  of  the  contributing  chef. 

Eight  musicians  brought  songs  and  stories  to  the  recording  studio. 
Contributors  include  high  school  music  teacher  Michael  Atherton  (who 
coordinated  the  musical  portion  of  the  project),  fiddler  and  storyteller  Dave 
Fritts,  the  multi-instrumental  and  vocal  duo  of  Ray  and  Shirley  Jacobs,  and 
singers/songwriters  Sarah  Henderson,  Jessica  Kilroy,  A1  McCurry  and  Jesse 
Phillips. 

Proceeds  from  cookbook/CD  sales  help  support  the  Sunburst 
Foundation’s  performing  arts  series  and  other  cultural  events  in  the  area. 

Who  Pooped  in  the  Park 

By  Gary  D.  Robson,  Illustrated  by 
Elijah  Brady  Clark 
Published  2004  by  Farcountry 
Press,  Helena,  MT 
$9.95  softcover 

Young  readers  are  introduced 
to  the  various  critters  who  reside 
in  Glacier  National  Park  in  this 
illustrated  look  at  animal  signs  and 
tracks. 

The  tale  of  a  family  outing,  in  which  little  Michael  is  terrified  of  wild 
animals  and  his  sister  Emily  enjoys  tormenting  him,  also  explores  the  fas¬ 
cinating  species  that  inhabit  the  crown  jewel  of  the  national  park  system,  as 
well  as  their  various  characteristics  and  behavior. 

Author  Gary  Robson,  who  has  written  more  than  150  nonfiction  articles 
as  well  as  four  books,  runs  an  independent  bookstore  in  Red  Lodge.  Elijah 
Brady  Clark  hails  from  Bozeman,  where  he  has  worked  as  an  illustrator  and 
designer. 


The  University  of  Montana 
A  Pictorial  History 

By  Stan  Cohen  and  Don  Miller 
Published  March  2004  by  Pictorial  Histories 
Publishing  Company,  Missoula,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

Through  memorabilia,  text  and  some  remark¬ 
able  vintage  photographs,  this  book  offers  an 
overview  of  The  University  of  Montana’s  history 
and  describes  some  of  the  people  who  have  made  a 
difference  at  the  school  since  its  founding  in  1893. 

Originally  published  in  1980,  this  new  ver¬ 
sion  is  packed  with  facts  and  photos.  It  traces  the 
school’s  history  from  its  first  president,  Oscar 
Craig,  to  the  current  tenure  of  George  Dennison. 

Co-authors  Stan  Cohen  and  Don  Miller  collaborated  on  the  first  printing. 
Miller,  a  longtime  journalism  professor  at  UM  and  Montana  Tech  in  Butte  who 
died  in  1993,  was  the  author  of  1 1  books.  Cohen,  who  has  resided  in  Missoula 
for  more  than  four  decades,  has  authored  or  co-authored  73  books  and  has  a 
large  collection  of  Missoula  and  UM  photos  and  memorabilia. 


Verbivore’s  Feast  A  Banquet  of 
Word  and  Phrase  Origins 

By  Chrysti  M.  Smith 

Published  May  2004  by  FarCountry  Press, 

Helena,  MT 

$24.95  hardcover  and  $15.95  softcover 

Find  the  answers  to  some  perplexing  questions 
as  Chrysti  Smith  tracks  down  the  origins  of 
common  words  and  phrases.  What  exactly  is  a 
towheadl  Why  was  the  ukulele  named  for  the  flea? 

Is  there  a  bench  in  benchmark,  a  boot  in  bootleg,  a 
ruth  in  ruthless'l 

“Chrysti  the  Wordsmith”  shares  a  lively 
collection  of  360  radio  scripts  written  for  her 
series  on  word  origins  produced  at  KGLT-FM  on 
the  campus  of  Montana  State  University-Bozeman.  A  native  of  Poplar  and  self- 
described  “verbivore,”  Smith  initiated  the  radio  series  in  1989  while  studying 
anthropology  at  MSU. 

The  author,  who  now  lives  in  Belgrade,  has  spent  much  of  her  adult  life 
combing  through  and  collecting  dictionaries.  Verbivore 's  Feast  is  her  first  book. 

The  Horrible  Beauty  Of  It  All 

By  Paul  Shreve 

Published  2003  by  Snark  Publishing, 

O’Fallon,  IL 
$10  softcover 

Paul  Shreve,  who  sometimes  publishes 
poetry  on  fence  posts  in  southwest  Montana, 
has  compiled  more  than  60  poems  in  his  latest 
collection.  The  Horrible  Beauty  Of  It  All. 

The  title  poem  -  an  apparent  ode  to  ugliness 
-  wraps  up  with  “no  uglier  nor  prettier  was  there 
over  a  sight/  than  that  bump-grind  no-grace 
thumb-rhumba/  of  junk  caught  right.” 

Words  glide  and  collide  in  this  darkly  funny, 
irreverent  collection  that  veers  from  carp  fishing 
to  turkey  buzzards,  and  from  digging  a  grave  for  a 
dog  to  skinning  a  bear. 

The  final  words  in  a  poem  titled  “Iverson’s  Fence”  also  show  up  on  the  road 
sign  that  appears  on  his  book  jacket:  ’’this  country’s  what  you  might  best/  call 
plenty  hard  candy.” 

“Plenty  hard  candy  is  indeed  packed  into  these  pages,”  writes  PF  Allen, 
editor  of  Moon  Reader.  “These  are  poems  that  mean  business.”  Shreve  has  also 
written  The  Want  Ad  Stories  and  When  Sagebrush  is  Parsley,  Barbwire  is  Dental 
Floss. 
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Montana  Book  of  Days  The  Short 
Course  in  Montana  History 

By  Jeffrey  J.  Smith 

Published  2003  by  Historic  Montana  Publishing, 

Missoula,  MT 
$24.95  softcover 

Travel  through  Montana’s  colorful  history,  one 
day  at  a  time,  with  Jeffrey  Smith’s  lively  collection 
of  365  stories  -  one  for  each  day  of  the  year. 

The  book’s  entries  range  from  old  stories, 
revisited,  to  those  that  may  have  been  overlooked 
or  never  told  at  all.  Characters  include  Sarah 
Bickford,  the  daughter  of  slaves  who  managed 
the  Virginia  City  Water  Company  for  30  years; 
the  Salish  wife  of  Charles  Lamoose  who  won 
a  women’s  foot  face  and  earned  the  name  Race  Woman;  and  opium  dealer 
Yung  Lee,  who  told  a  Butte  judge  he  was  in  the  business  of  selling  “very  nice 
dreams.” 

Intriguing  tidbits  abound:  On  January  8,  1887,  it  snows  for  sixteen  hours 
straight . . .  January  11,1 864:  Vigilantes  hang  Dutch  John  Wagner . .  .Feb.  1 1 , 
1805:  Sacagawea  goes  into  labor . . .” 

Historic  photos  accompany  most  calendar  entries,  and  the  book  jacket  is 
adorned  with  woodcuts  of  12  famous  Montanans  by  Missoula  artist  Jim  Todd. 
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Searching  for  Yellowstone 
Ecology  and  Wonder  in  the 
Last  Wilderness 

By  Paul  Schullet7 

Published  April  2004  by  Montana  Historical 
Society  Press,  Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

Paul  Schullery,  a  former  employee  of  Yel- 
low.stone,  traces  the  national  park’s  history  from 
the  Pleistocene  to  the  present.  In  the  process,  he 
challenges  readers  to  think  about  the  ecology, 
conservation  and  economic  significance  of  the 
park  people  lovingly  refer  to  as  “Wonderland.” 

The  book  was  originally  published  in  1996. 

The  new  edition  contains  a  preface,  describ¬ 
ing  recent  developments  in  the  park,  and  more 
than  30  illustrations  and  photographs.  From  grizzly  bears  to  geysers  and  from 
microbiology  to  bison,  Schullery  shares  “the  wonderful  journey  of  discovery” 
that  Yellowstone  has  afforded  the  world. 

“The  wondrous  and  subtle  cultural  landscape  of  Yellowstone  is  lovingly 
detailed  in  this  comprehensive,  level-headed  study,”  notes  Kirkus  Reviews. 

Useful  Girl 

By  Marcus  Stevens 

Published  April  2004  by  Algonquin  Books  of 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
$24.95  hardcover 

In  his  new  novel,  Montana  author  Marcus 
Stevens  offers  a  riveting  and  compassionate  tale 
of  a  contemporary  young  woman  and  a  19th- 
century  Indian  girl  -  each  fighting  for  her  life. 

Erin  Douglass,  17,  has  just  lost  her  mother. 

She’s  traveling  to  a  family  wedding  with  her 
stoic,  inaccessible  father  when  they  find  the 
remains  of  a  young  Indian  girl,  unearthed  by 
her  father’s  construction  crew.  Her  father  insists 
that  the  remains  be  covered  up  again,  even  as 
a  member  of  his  crew  -  a  young  Cheyenne 
-  begins  to  pray  over  the  bones. 

Erin  and  the  young  man  become  involved,  both  in  reclaiming  the  bones 
and  with  each  other.  As  her  own  life  begins  to  unravel,  the  life  and  death  of 
the  young  Indian  girl  -  dead  more  than  a  century  and  wrapped  in  the  coal  of  a 
soldier  -  become  increasingly  real  to  Erin, 

Stevens  is  also  the  author  of  The  Curve  of  the  World. 


Montana  Hometown  Rodeo 

Photographs  by  Joanne  Berghold, 
with  an  introduction  by  Kim  Zupan 
Published  April  2004  by  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 

Santa  Fe,  NM 
$32.50  hardcover 

This  collection  of  striking  black- 
and-white  photographs  captures  the 
action,  the  intimacy  and  the  intrinsi¬ 
cally  rural  nature  of  small-town  rodeos 
and  the  cowboys  and  communities  that 
gravitate  to  them. 

Photographer  Joanne  Berghold  once  watched  professional  cowboys  rope 
and  ride  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  For  the  past  1 3  years,  the  part-time  Mon¬ 
tanan  has  focused  her  camera  on  the  nuances  of  rodeo  life  in  her  adopted  state. 

In  his  introduction,  writer  and  former  professional  rodeo  rider  Kim  Zupan 
reflects  on  the  history  of  rodeos  -  a  sport  he  says  is  “at  least  as  old  as  the 
Minoans  . . .  who  formed  a  kind  of  religion  around  bull-vaulting  ...”  and  his 
personal  history:  “My  bronc  in  his  dusty  box  rolled  back  a  goggling  eye  ...” 

In  Berghold’s  photos,  he  says,  “A  vital  slice  of  our  collective  history 
gleams  bright  in  the  face  of  a  child  aboard  a  sheep,  in  the  rolling  eye  of  a 
bronc.” 

Montana  Mountain  Fugitives 

By  Shirley  McJunkin 
Published  2004  by  PublishAmerica, 

Frederick,  MD 
$19.95  softcover 

Red  Lodge  writer  Shirley  McJunkin  sets 
her  new  novel  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  her 
home  state,  where  19-year-old  Erin  Double 
has  retreated  to  a  cabin  in  the  woods  owned  by 
Santa,  a  modern-day  mountain  man  with  terminal 
cancer. 

She’s  befriended  a  six-year-old  boy,  Matt,  and 
his  father,  Noah.  Romance  flourishes,  even  as 
Erin  discovers  that  Noah  is  a  fugitive  from  the 
law. 

McJunkin  was  bom  at  home  -  the  seventh  of 
ten  children  -  in  Billings.  She  attended  Eastern  Montana  College  and  moved  to 
Red  Lodge  in  1983  with  he  husband,  Keith.  Her  first  book.  Homesteading  on 
the  Kenai,  detailed  the  family’s  adventures  while  homesteading  in  Alaska  more 
than  40  years  ago. 


Ten  Tough  Trips  Montana  Writers 
and  the  West 

By  William  W.  Bevis 
Published  April  2004  by  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$19.95  softcover 

This  literary  journey  through  the  works  of 
some  of  the  West’s  most  prominent  authors  was 
originally  published  in  1990.  In  a  series  of  witty 
essays,  William  Bevis,  professor  emeritus  of 
English  at  The  University  of  Montana,  shows 
how  Montanans  have  developed  their  own  voice 
to  describe  the  complexity  and  austerity  of  the 
people  and  landscape. 

From  A.B.  Guthrie’s  Big  Sky  to  Norman 
Maclean’s  A  River  Runs  Through  It,  from 
Richard  Hugo’s  poetry  to  Native  American  literature  by  D’Arcy  McNickle  and 
James  Welch,  Bevis  navigates  the  region’s  rich  currents  of  literary  tradition. 

The  first  paperback  edition  also  includes  an  afterword  in  which  Bevis 
discusses  the  emergence  of  a  new  generation  of  women  writers,  in  particular 
Mary  Clearman  Blew  and  Judy  Blunt.  Their  works,  according  to  Bevis,  “have 
set  new  standards  for  honesty,  for  subtlety  of  voice,  for  subtlety  of  narrative 
and  for  blunt  speech.” 

Goldie  -  The  Wise!  ZC  Horses 
Series 

By  Diane  W.  Keaster  and  illustrated  by 
Debbie  Page 

Published  February  2004  by  ZC  Horses, 

Salmon,  ID 
$5.95  softcover 

Author  Diane  Keaster  evokes  her  childhood 
experiences,  growing  up  on  a  ranch  near  Belt,  in 
her  ZC  Horses  Series.  The  seventh  book.  Goldie 
-  The  Wise!,  continues  the  saga  of  a  line  of  horses 
that  began  with  the  matriarch  mare.  Chick. 

Line  drawings  by  Debbie  Page  augment 
Keaster’s  real-life  recollections  of  family  history 
(both  grandfathers  homesteaded  in  Montana), 

ranch  life  and  raising  and  training  horses.  Goldie  focuses  on  the  birth  and 
training  of  an  amiable  young  filly.  Day-by-day,  season-by-.season,  Keaster 
shares  this  journey,  which  concludes  with  the  birth  of  Goldie’s  foal,  Lily. 

The  author,  who  now  lives  in  Salmon,  Idaho,  is  a  graduate  of  Montana 
State  University.  She  regularly  shares  her  stories  at  schools,  libraries  and 
reading  conferences. 


Old  Faithful  Inn  Crown  Jewel  of 
National  Park  Lodges 

By  Karen  Wildung  Reinhart  and  Jeff  Henry 
Published  2004  by  Roche  Jaune  Pictures, 

Emigrant,  MT 

$27.95  hardcover  and  $17.95  softcover 

Lavish  color  photographs,  clean,  appealing 
typography  and  a  wealth  of  intriguing  details 
mark  this  first-ever  history  of  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park’s  Old  Faithful  Inn,  now  a  century  old. 

The  book  was  authored  by  a  pair  of  park 
rangers  and  guides,  who  have  accumulated  more 
than  four  decades  of  experience  in  Yellowstone. 

Native  Montanan  Karen  Reinhart  spent  12  years 
as  a  National  Park  Service  Interpretive  Ranger,  while  Jeff  Henry  has  been  a 
fishing  guide,  ranger  and  freelance  photographer  in  the  park. 

Contemporary  photos  by  Henry  are  interspersed  with  historic  images  and 
old  postcards  of  the  inn  and  park.  The  text,  meanwhile,  reflects  the  authors’ 
passion  and  enthusiasm  for  the  inn  and  its  environs.  Much  was  gleaned  from 
newspapers  articles,  journals,  diaries,  scrapbooks  and  interviews  with  former 
employees. 

I  Helena,  Montana 

The  Queen  City  of  the  Rockies  and  the 
Broadwater  Hotel 
By  Patricia  C.  Spencer 

Published  by  Arcadia  Publishing,  Chicago,  IL 
$19.99  softcover 

As  Helena  celebrates  the  140th  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  Last  Chance  Gulch, 

Pamicia  Spencer's  new  book  offers  a  pictorial 
history  of  the  Capital  City's  evolution  from  rough- 
and-ready  mining  camp  to  a  hub  of  commerce, 
culture  and  political  clout. 

Colonel  Charles  Broadwater,  who  built  a 
financial  empire  through  business  ventures 
that  ranged  from  banking  to  politics,  eventually  established  the  first-class 
Broadwater  Hotel  and  Hot  Springs.  The  hotel’s  history  and  eventual  demise  are 
at  the  center  of  Spencer’s  exploration  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  Rockies. 

Through  more  than  200  vintage  illustrations  and  photographs,  she  captures 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  hotel  and  natatorium,  a  place  once  touted  throughout  the 
United  States  for  its  luxurious  accommodations  and  “health-giving  waters.” 
The  community’s  historic  downtown,  the  construction  of  the  Capitol,  and 
efforts  to  rebuild  after  fires  and  earthquakes  are  also  chronicled  here. 

Spencer,  a  native  Montanan,  is  community  outreach  coordinator  for  the 
Montana  Historical  Society. 
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Nominations 
sought  for 
humanities 
awards 

At  its  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting 
in  Missoula,  the 
Montana  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the 
Humanities  will 
consider  nomina¬ 
tions  for  the  2005 
Montana  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Humanities 
Awards. 

Deadline  for 
nominations  is 
Aug.  20  and  the 
awards  will  be 
presented  in 
February  at  the 
Capitol  Rotunda 
in  Helena. 

For  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Humanities 
Awards  and  fel¬ 
lowship  and  grant 
guidelines  and 
deadlines,  visit 
www.humanities- 
mt.org. 
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Cowboys 
share  song 
and  verse  in 
Lewistown 

Cowboy 
singer  Michael 
Martin  Murphey 
headlines  the 
19th  annual 
Montana  Cowboy 
Poetry  Gathering 
and  Western  Art 
and  Gear  Show, 
Aug.  20-22  in 
Lewistown. 

The  top¬ 
selling  western 
artist  performs 
at  7  p.m.  Friday 
with  cowboy  poet 
Wally  McRae  and 
the  bluegrass 
band  Open 
Range,  and  on 
Saturday  with 
Lloyd  McKenna 
and  Leo  Everett 
Osburnsen.  Both 
shows  are  at  the 
Fergus  Center  for 
the  Performing 
Arts. 

Cowboy  poets 
and  musicians 
share  songs  and 
verse  10  a.m.- 
5  p.m.  Friday, 

9  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Saturday  and  at 

10  a.m.  Sunday 
at  the  Yogo  Inn,  in 
conjunction  with  a 
Western  Art  and 
Cowboy  Gear 
Show. 

Offerings  also 
include  a  Cowboy 
Jam  ‘n  Dance, 

9  p.m.  Friday 
and  Saturday  at 
the  Eagles  Club; 
a  chuckwagon 
lunch  and  style 
show,  noon 
Saturday;  and 
Cowboy  Church, 

9  a.m.  Sunday, 
followed  by  a 
special  run  of  the 
Charlie  Russell 
Chew-Choo  Train. 

For  tickets  or 
details,  call  800- 
860-9646. 
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Willson 
and 

McKee: 

One  Lone 
Rowan 
Tree 

Recorded 
Out  Back, 

Poison,  MT 

The  plain¬ 
tive  voice  of 
the  uilleann 

pipes  introduces  the  haunting  melody  that’s  the 
title  track  of  Willson  and  McKee’s  new  record¬ 
ing,  One  Lone  Rowan  Tree. 

The  song  was  inspired  by  the  solitary  trees 
that  dot  the  windswept  Irish  landscape.  “These 
poignant,  powerful  places  are  called  lost  soul 
graves  -  the  resting  place  for  people  who  were 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  church  cemeteries,” 
says  the  songwriter,  who  wrote  the  tune  while 
visiting  Ireland. 

“One  Lone  Rowan  Tree”  took  second  place 
in  the  songwriting  competition  at  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Irish  Festival  -  the  largest  Celtic  festival 
in  the  world.  Her  song,  ‘The  Pattern.”  claimed 
top  honors  and  is  also  part  of  this  collection  of 
original  ballads. 

In  addition  to  her  songwriting  honors, 
McKee  was  awarded  the  National  Mountain 
Dulcimer  Championship  in  2002.  The  duo 
released  an  all-instrumental  CD  last  year. 

When  the  Notes  Dance,  filled  with  the  sounds 
of  dulcimers  and  guitars. 

On  their  new  recording,  Padraig  Buckley  of 
County  Kerry,  Ireland,  plays  the  uilleann  pipes 

-  a  slender  cousin  of  the  more  famous  High¬ 
land  bagpipes  -on  the  title  song  and  two  others 

-  'The  Dreamers”  and  “Oh  That  I  Were.” 


Cellist  Janet  Haarvig  -  a  frequent  col¬ 
laborator  in  Willson  and  McKee  recordings 
-  lends  an  evocative  backing  to  two  originals, 
“The  Pattern”  and  “Mark  the  Time,”  and  the 
traditional  “Scarborough  Settler’s  Lament.” 
Other  contributors  include  the  couple’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Darci,  on  vocals,  Mary  Angela-Collins  on 
fiddle,  Paul  Pendery  on  vocals  and  Jim  Schulz 
on  bouzouki. 

In  addition  to  nine  original  tunes  by  McK¬ 
ee,  the  CD  includes  two  traditional  Scottish 
ballads  and  a  cover  of  a  song  by  the  Battlefield 
Band  (“Last  Trip  Home”). 

The  light  musical  backdrop  allows  the  lyr¬ 
ics,  arrangements  and  voices  to  shine.  Will¬ 
son’s  soothing  tenor  blends  well  with  McKee’s 
soaring  soprano  and  soars  itself  on  McKee’s 
“Night  Hymn”  -  a  lovely  tribute  to  “the  bowl 
of  stars”  of  the  night  sky. 

Graphic  artist  Lahri  Bond  of  Dirty  Linen 
magazine  offered  to  design  the  cover  of  this 
new  CD.  His  clients  include  many  of  the  top 
names  in  the  Celtic  genre.  He’s  also  helping 
the  duo  market  their  songs  to  British  and  Irish 
folk  musicians  and  booking  them  for  concerts 
on  the  East  Coast, 

For  details,  visitjigheads.com. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Rob  Quist 
and  Jack 
Gladstone: 

Odyssey 
West 

Recorded 
at  Snoring 
Hound 
Studios  in 
Somers,  MT; 

Cedar  Creek 
Recording  in  Austin,  TX;  and  County  Q  in 
Nashvilie,  TN 

Two  of  Montana’s  best-known  homegrown 
musicians  team  up  in  a  multicultural  salute  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

“Odyssey  West”  is  a  multimedia 
presentation  of  slides,  songs  and  stories 
that  Quist  and  Gladstone  have  presented 


throughout  Montana  and  beyond  -  including  a 
performance  at  Monticello,  VA,  in  2003,  at  the 
onset  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial.  The 
show  tells  the  story  of  the  people  and  events  that 
shaped  the  cultural  landscape  of  the  West. 

The  CD  by  the  same  title  features  1 3  songs 
penned  by  Quist  and  Gladstone,  and  one  tune, 
“Lewis  and  Clark  Rag,”  by  Greg  Keeler.  Like 
their  live  show,  the  CD  is  a  journey  that  begins 
with  “Somebody’s  Dream”  and  wraps  up  with 
“When  the  Land  Belonged  to  God,”  Gladstone’s 
homage  to  painter  Charlie  Russell.  In  between, 
songs  explore  the  history  of  the  West  from  the 
vantage  of  each  musician. 

The  Native  American  perspective  on  western 
development,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
the  history  of  the  railroads  and  the  inspirational 
-  and  endangered  -  beauty  of  the  West  are  all 
themes  reflected  here. 

Both  artists  wrote  “America  ...  Pass  It  On,” 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  conservation  efforts  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Heritage  Foundation 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation.  The 
song  urges  listeners  to  “honor  the  spirit  of  the 
land  we  walk  upon/  hear  the  wild  land’s  healing 
song/  heed  the  gift  that  we’ve  been  given/  pick  it 
up,  pack  it  out,  pass  it  on.” 

Quist  and  Gladstone  are  uniquely  suited 
to  reflect  multicultural  viewpoints.  As  a  child, 
Gladstone  listened  to  his  grandmother’s  Creation 
stories.  His  great-great-grandfather.  Red  Crow, 
was  the  chief  of  the  Blood  tribe  from  1870- 
1 9(X),  during  their  difficult  transition  from  free- 
roaming  buffalo  hunters  to  reservation  dwellers. 
Gladstone’s  original  songs,  recorded  on  nine 
CDs,  reflect  his  history  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

Quist  grew  up  on  a  ranch  near  Cut 
Bank,  where  he  cultivated  an  interest  in  the 
explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Scout  troupe  that  discovered 
the  infamous  “Fite  Site,”  where  Captain 
Meriwether  Lewis  encountered  Blackfeet 
Indians  in  1806.  His  interest  in  history  and 
landscape  are  reflected  in  many  of  the  songs 
Quist,  “Montana’s  Musical  Ambassador,”  has 
crafted  over  the  past  three  decades. 

For  details,  visit  www.jackgladstone.com  or 
www.robquist.com. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Paul 

Zarzyski:  f  ' 

The 

Glorious  ''  . 

Commo¬ 
tion  of 
It  All 

Recorded 
and  mixed 
at  Signal 
Path  Studio 
and  Jack’s 

Tracks,  both  in  Nashviile,  TN,  and  Patriot 
Recording  Studio  in  Burleson,  TX;  mastered 
at  Foxwood  Mastering  in  Nashville 

Paul  Zarzyski’s  new  CD  of  poems  read 
to  music  slyly  emphasizes  the  old  adage: 
poems  are  meant  to  be  heard,  not  just  read.  An 
accomplished  gang  of  Nashville  musicians  backs 
each  poem  by  the  Great  Falls  artist  with  their 
own  unscripted,  improvisational  responses. 

Producer  Jim  Rooney  explains  in  the  liner 
notes  that  when  the  poet  and  pickers  converge 
in  the  studio  “it’s  not  like  anything  else  any  of 
us  has  done.  There  is  no  master  plan,  no  music 
charts,  no  song  to  play.  It’s  all  up  for  grabs, 
which  is  why  we  all  love  it  and  why  we’re  a  bit 
nervous,  a  bit  uncertain,  excited  and  intrigued  ... 
All  too  soon,  it’s  over,  and  we’re  looking  at  each 
other  with  the  elation  which  comes  after  a  good 
ride  and  a  challenge  well  met.” 

While  many  of  the  CD’s  19  poems  evoke 
a  countrified  blend  of  fiddle,  guitar,  bass  and 
banjo,  several  take  unexpected  twists:  “The 
Antler  Tree”  -  a  tribute  to  packer  and  poet 
Matthew  Hansen  against  the  backdrop  of  the 


Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  -  and  “Tsankawi” 
are  backed  by  native  flute;  and  “For  the 
Stories,”  an  imagined  musical  encounter 
between  Charlie  Parker  and  a  Holstein, 
concludes  with  an  alto  sax  riff. 

Zarzyski’s  salute  to  guitarist  Duane  Eddy, 
“The  Poet  and  The  Picker,”  is  backed  by 
Eddy’s  own  twangy  guitar;  nylon-string 
guitar  and  mandolin  lend  a  Spanish  flourish 
to  the  tender  love  poem,  “The  Garnet  Moon”; 
and  electric  guitar,  mandolin  and  harmonica 
feverishly  drive  “Turkey  Buzzards  Circling 
Nirvana.” 

Songwriter  Pat  Alger  calls  the  poems  “a 
collection  of  mature  work  from  a  man  who 
has  lived  a  little  in  this  world”  and  describes 
the  album  as  “a  joy  to  listen  to  ...” 

Word  play  and  music  play  are  “kinfolk, 
flesh  and  blood,”  says  Zarzyski.  The  Glorious 
Commotion  of  It  All  forges  a  remarkable  bond 
between  the  two. 


Loopian 
Zu: 

Submerged 

Recorded  at 
Studio  712  in 
Billings,  MT 

Psychedelic 
space  rock  may 
not  be  a  genre 
most  people 
would  identify 
with  Montana, 
but  local  boys 
Loopian  Zu  emerged  a  few  years  ago  as  one 
of  Billings  most  popular  bands.  Their  second 
album  proves  they  still  have  plenty  of  creative 
ideas  to  explore. 

Of  course.  Submerged  is  only  a  snapshot 
of  their  music,  since  they  never  seem  to  play 
anything  the  same  way  twice;  improvisation 
is  their  trademark. 

While  several  of  the  numbers  on  this 
album  may  sound  familiar  to  fans,  much  of 
the  music  was  created  through  jams  in  the 
recording  studio.  After  countless  hours  of 
recording.  Studio  712  helped  them  parse 
and  reassemble  the  sounds  into  shorter, 
manageable  songs  under  seven  minutes 
(tunes  often  stretch  20  or  more  minutes  when 
performed  live). 

Loopian  Zu  weaves  bluegrass,  hip-hop. 
reggae  and  anything  else  they  can  get  their 
hands  on  into  the  mix.  The  music  is  primarily 
instrumental,  utilizing  the  human  voice  like 
another  instrument.  The  main  voice  is  that 
of  sax  player  Neil  Olsen,  but  everyone  is 
welcome  to  join  in  the  fun. 

This  time,  they  included  two  female 
vocalists,  Nina  Frost  and  Roxy  Sanford 
(each  a  former  lead  vocalist  for  hard  rockers 
Limited  Slip),  to  great  effect.  Brothers  Brian 
and  Pat  Epiey  form  the  nucleus  of  the  band 
on  guitar  and  drums.  Original  member  So  Eto 
plays  most  of  the  bass  guitar  here  but  shares 
recording  credits  with  Lew  Lux,  Brian  Epiey 
and  current  bassist  Ryan  Taylor. 

While  the  song  titles  are  just  as  bizarre 
as  on  their  debut,  Valley  of  the  Brains,  the 
songs  are  more  musically  accessible.  The 
closing  track,  “Stimulation  by  a  Mechanical 
Disturbance  (Slight  Return)”  features  Billings 
noise  artist  Matt  Taggart  of  PCRV.  Sound 
samples  from  Japanese  opera  and  turntable 
scratching  add  to  the  colorful  soundscape. 

Although  the  special  guests  contributing 
to  the  project  number  in  the  double  digits, 
the  main  quartet  is  enough  to  keep  folks 
on  the  dance  floor.  While  the  band  is  best 
experienced  live,  their  growing  mastery  of 
the  recording  studio  makes  Submerged  a 
satisfying  headphone  experience. 

For  further  information  and  to  order  CDs, 
visit  them  online  at  www.loopianzu.com. 

-  Scott  Prinzing 


-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Cultural  Tourism 


AUTO  TOUR 


The  auto  tour  ases 
Charlie  Russell’s  art 
to  open  a  window 
to  the  Jiididi  Basin 
and  its  history’. 


vv 


In  Russell  Country 

Paintings  central  to  auto  tour 


With  Charlie  Russell’s  paintings  as  its  cen¬ 
terpiece,  the  C.M.  Russell  Auto  Tour  offers  an 
in-depth  look  at  the  history  and  attractions  of 
the  Judith  Basin. 

The  full-color  brochure  leads  visitors,  stop- 
by-stop,  through  the  region  captured  a  century 
ago  in  Russell’s  paintings.  A  numbered  map 
outlines  central  Montana,  bordered  by  Great 
Falls  on  the  west  and  Lewistown  on  the  east, 
the  Highwood  Mountains  to  the  north  and  the 
Little  Belts  to  the  south.  Numbers  correspond 
to  landmarks  used  by  Russell  or  events  that  oc¬ 
curred  nearby.  Interpretive  text  rounds  out  this 
glimpse  into  the  area’s  history. 

For  example,  the  first  stop  is  a  painting  titled 
“Romance  Makers,”  paired  with  a  description 
of  the  mountain  men,  trappers  and  traders  who 
traveled  through  the  region  in  the  1800s;  it  cor¬ 


responds  on  the  map  to  Belt  Butte  and  the 
Highwood  Mountains,  which  form  the  back¬ 
drop  for  the  painting.  An  ink  and  watercolor 
drawing  titled  “America’s  First  Printer”  ac¬ 
companies  a  description  of  the  pictographs 
and  petroglyphs  that  dapple  the  region. 

The  brochure  also  offers  the  phone  num¬ 
bers  and  addresses  of  information  centers  in 
Russell  Country,  a  list  of  travelers’  amenities 
in  towns  throughout  the  region,  and  phone 
numbers  for  road  reports  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  auto  tour  was  produced  by  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum,  Judith  Basin  Historical 
Society,  Russell  Country,  the  Stanford  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Forest  Service  and 
Judith  Basin  County.  For  information,  call 
406-761-5036. 


Tourists  hunger  for  arts,  culture 


The  latest  research  on  the  cultural  traveler 
from  the  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America 
(TIA)  and  Smithsonian  magazine  shows  contin¬ 
ued  and  growing  interest  in  travelers’  desire  to 
experience  cultural,  arts,  historic  and  heritage 
activities, 

The  report.  The  Hisloric/Cultural  Traveler. 
2p03  Edition  (www.tia.prg/Pubs/),  shows  that 
118  million  adults,  or  more  than  half  of  the  U.S. 
adult  population  (56  percent),  are  considered 
historic/cultural  travelers.  These  travelers  in¬ 
clude  at  least  one  of  15  arts,  humanities,  historic 
or  heritage  activities  or  events  on  trips  50  miles 
or  more  away  from  home  in  2002.  This  study  is 
one  of  several  on  the  cultural  tourism  traveler 
published  by  TIA  since  1997-. 

Cultural  tourism  has  grown  13  percent  since 
1996,  increasing  from  192.4  million  person  trips 
to  216.8  million  person  trips  in  2002,  which  is 
twice  the  growth  of  overall  travel.  A  majority  of 
cultural-heritage  travelers  claim  that  a  specihc 
cultural/historic  activity  or  event  was  the  main 
reason  for  their  trip  and  one  quarter  of  all  these 
travelers  take  three  or  more  of  these  trips  per 
year. 

Additional  report  highlights: 


•  Cultural  tourism  travelers  spend  more 
money  on  historic/cultural  trips  compared  to  the 
average  U.S.  traveler  ($623  vs.  $457,  excluding 
cost  of  transportation).  Since  1996,  spending  by 
these  tourists  has  increased  17  percent. 

•  Compared  to  the  average  trip  in  the  U.S., 
historic/cultural  trips  are  more  likely  to  be  seven 
nights  or  longer  andjnclude  air  travel,  a  rental 
car  and  a  hotel  stay. 

•  Historic/cultural  travelers  are  also  more 

1  likely  to  extend  their  stay  to  experience  history 
and  culture  at  their  destination.  In  fact,  four  in 
ten  added  extra  time  to  their  trip  specifically 
because  of  a  historic/cultural  activity. 

•  Cultural  tourism  travelers  compared  to  those 
in  1996  are  younger,  wealthier,  more  educated 
and  more  technologically  savvy. 

The  study  also  states,  “Given  the  large  volume 
of  travelers  interested  in  culture  and  history, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  cultural  and  historic  travel 
is  a  significant  part  of  the  U.S.  travel  experience. 
Historic  and  cultural  tourism  generates  millions 
of  dollars  for  destinations  by  attracting  visitors 
who  will  spend  money  on  lodging,  food,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  shopping.” 


CD  provides  audio  tour  of  Glacier 


A  new  double  CD  from 
Ear  2  Ear  Productions  offers 
visitors  to  Glacier  National 
Park  an  earful  of  facts,  sto¬ 
ries,  songs  and  insights. 

“Highway  to  Heaven; 

Glacier  Park  Audio  Driv¬ 
ing  Tour”  was  created  by 
three  Montana  tour  guides 
with  more  than  20  years 
of  experience.  It  takes 
visitors  through  the  majestic 
landscape  while  describ¬ 
ing  geologic  highlights  and 
historical  vignettes. 

There  is  a  separate  CD  for  each  direction  on 
Going  to  the  Sun  Road;  and  a  customized  map  is 
keyed  to  the  tour’s  recommended  stops. 

The  project  is  the  joint  effort  of  experienced 
tour  guides  Ted  Keller,  Mike  Catena  and 
Gordon  Cross.  Keller,  the  scriptwriter,  is  also  a 
high  school  teacher.  He  created  three  Montana 
characters  -  Jimmy  Jammer,  Cliff  Crevasse  and 
Skip  Stones  -  who  keep  up  a  lively  banter  while 


describing  the  glories  of 
Glacier. 

Musicians  Jack  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Rob  Quist  also 
lend  their  voices  to  the 
audio  tour,  with  four  songs 
from  their  new  CD.  Odys¬ 
sey  West,  woven  into  the 
dialogue. 

The  trio  drove  Going 
to  the  Sun  Road  several 
times,  keeping  detailed 
notes  of  mileage,  exhib¬ 
its,  geology  and  scenic 
highlights.  "Then  we  wrote  our  script,  recorded 
it  and  took  it  for  a  test  drive,”  says  Catena.  They 
fine-tuned  the  project  and  distributed  the  final 
CD  at  gift  shops  throughout  the  area. 

“Between  us,  we’ve  guided  hundreds  of  tours 
of  Glacier,”  says  Keller.  “We  all  know  and  love 
the  park  and  that  comes  through  in  the  produc¬ 
tion.” 

For  details,  call  406-755-1294  or  visit 
ear2earproductions.com. 


Guide  covers 
Missoula  art 
galleries 

Missoula  celebrates  its  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  small  art  towns  in 
America  with  the  publication  of  a  full- 
color  gallery  guide. 

The  brochure  includes  images  and 
descriptions  of  1 8  galleries  and  studios, 
plus  “Art  on  View,”  a  listing  of  13  loca¬ 
tions  that  regularly  feature  artwork.  The 
participants  are  all  identified  on  an  easy- 
to-navigate  map  of  the  Garden  City. 

The  guide,  organized  by  the  Missoula 
Downtown  Association,  also  mentions 
the  First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  a  vibrant 
downtown  tradition. 

For  more  information,  call  the  MDA 
at  406-543-4238  or  visit  www.missou- 
ladowntown.com. 
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See  artists 
at  work  in 
Park  County 
studio  tour 

The  inaugural 
Park  County 
Studio  Tour, 

10  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Aug.  28-29, 
gives  the  public  a 
first-hand  look  at 
artists  at  work  in 
their  own  creative 
environments  and 
an  opportunity 
to  purchase  art 
directly  from  par¬ 
ticipating  artists 
and  galleries. 

Sponsored 
by  the  Alliance 
Development 
Corporation,  the 
event  is  a  collab¬ 
oration  between 
area  artists’  and 
gallery  associa¬ 
tions,  chambers 
of  commerce 
and  art  centers. 
According  to  or¬ 
ganizers,  the  tour 
“underscores  the 
importance  of  the 
arts  and  artists’ 
contribution  to 
our  local  culture, 
quality  of  life  and 
the  economy.” 

An  antici¬ 
pated  20  artists 
are  planning  to 
participate.  Maps 
will  be  provided 
and  tickets  are 
available  for  $15 
from  the  Livings¬ 
ton  Center  for 
Art  and  Culture, 
406-222-5222; 
the  Gardiner 
Chamber,  406- 
848-7971 ;  or  by 
visiting  www.park- 
countystudiotour. 
com. 

For  details,  call 
406-222-7227. 
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Arts  in 

Education 

Hotiine 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  has 
a  toll-free  hotline 
for  Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  Sponsors 
wishing  to  apply 
for  grant  support 
for  the  Artists 
in  Schools  and 
Communities 
program  can  call 
800-282-3092  for 
answers  to  their 
questions. 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  will 
assist  callers  with 
project  design 
and  application 
procedures.  It 
can  also  offer 
advice  on  other 
matters  in  the 
area  of  arts 
and  education 
and  community 
residencies. 

Artists  who 
would  like  to  be 
included  in  the 
Artist  Registry 
may  also  call  for 
applications. 


ducation 


Signatures  from  Big  Sky  rolls  off  the  press 


The  14th  edition  of  Montana’s  only  state¬ 
wide  student  literary/art  magazine  recently 
rolled  off  the  presses.  Signatures  from  Big  Sky 
includes  essays,  poetry,  stories  and  artwork  by 
K-12  students. 

The  magazine  is  a  collaboration  among  the 
Montana  Association  of  Gifted  and  Talented 
Education,  Montana  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English/Language  Arts,  Montana  Art  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Copies  of  the  2004  edition,  as  well  as  back 
issues,  are  available  for  $5  each  from  Signa¬ 
tures  from  Big  Sky,  928  Fourth  Ave.,  Laurel, 
MT  59044. 

Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  this 
year’s  magazine: 


Artwork  by  Sarah  Muzzy 
12th  grader  at  Seeley-Swan 
High  School,  Seeley  Lake 


Poem  by  |uliet  Wilhelmi 

sixth  grader  at  Central  Elementary  School, 
Roundup 

find  grain  bucket 
hop  on  my  bike 

ride  up  the  hill  and  down  the  other  side 

off  my  bike 

into  creek  lands 

feed  and  visit  horses 

follow  the  west  wind 

to  the  spring 

splash  in  her  waters 

leap  the  creek 

crawl  through  the  burrs 

climb  the  rocky  hill 

to  the  old  highway 

view  my  homeland  from  above 

slide  back  down 

running  feet 

over  plateau 

trek  down  to  the  willows 

seed  cattails 

seed  milk  pods 

over  the  muddy  path 

running  spirits 

into  the  forested  slope 

climb  Grandmother  Swirl 

old  tree  friend 

read  her  marks 

silence  and  shade 

peace  all  around 

cross  the  grass 

outstretch  arms  and  scream 

run  for  the  joy  of  Mother  Earth 

hop  on  my  bike 

ride  up  the  hill  and  down  the  other  side 
all  in  the  world  of  a  Kid 


Signatures 
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Poem  by  Brendon  Jones 

Third  grader  at  Lone  Rock  School, 
Stevensville 

Black  is  like  tasting  the  dark  lead  in  a 
pencil, 

and  like  hearing  a  coyote's  loud  howl 
at  night. 

Black  is  like  seeing  a  deep  hole  in  the 
ground 

and  like  smelling  a  hard  storm  come  in 
Black  is  like  pulling  a  stretchy  strip 
of  rubber. 


Montana  Standards  for  the  Arts 


Arts  have  intrinsic  value.  They  cultivate 
the  whole  child,  building  many  kinds  of 
literacy  while  developing  intuition,  reason¬ 
ing,  creativity,  imagination  and  dexterity 
into  diverse  forms  of  expression  and  com¬ 
munication. 

The  arts  enable  students  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  and  seek  multiple  solutions.  They 
improve  perception,  reflection  and  cre¬ 
ative  thought.  They  advance  higher-order 
thinking  skills  of  analysis,  synthesis  and 
evaluation.  The  arts  provide  powerful  tools 
for  understanding  human  experiences  and 
cultures  -  past,  present  and  fijture. 

Arts  education  engages  students  in  a  cre¬ 
ative  process  that  helps  them  develop  the 
self-motivation,  discipline,  cooperation  and 
self-esteem  neces.sary  for  success  in  life. 

The  arts  consist  of  dance,  music,  theatre 
and  visual  arts.  The  content  and  perfor¬ 
mance  standards  for  the  arts  describe  what 
all  Montana  students  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do  in  the  arts.  Although  literary  arts 
are  generally  considered  apart  of  the  arts, 
standards  for  the  literary  arts  are  integrated 
throughout  the  area  of  communication  arts. 

What  follows  (in  italics)  are  the  approved 
Montana  Standards  for  the  Arts.  For  each 


standard.  Belt  art  teacher  Leslie  Fontana  has 
offered  a  simplified  description  of  how  she 
would  apply  the  standard  to  the  visual  arts  in 
her  classroom. 

Content  Standard  1 :  Students  create,  perform/ 
exhibit  and  respond  in  the  arts.  Students 
create  artwork  ba.sed  on  their  own  ideas  and 
ideas  based  on  themes,  events  and  personal 
experiences;  prepare  their  artwork  for  pre¬ 
sentation,  both  by  revising  an  artwork  and 
by  matting  or  other  means  of  presentation. 
Students  learn  to  work  in  groups 
Content  Standard  2:  Students  apply  and 
describe  the  concepts,  structures,  and 
processes  in  the  arts.  These  include  the 
elements  of  design:  line,  shape,  form,  color, 
value,  space  and  texture;  and  the  principles 
of  design:  pattern,  balance,  contrast,  rhythm, 
movement,  emphasis  and  unity.  (1  teach  the 
elements  regularly  and  cover  the  principles 
only  as  they  come  up.) 

Content  Standard  3:  Students  develop  and 
refine  arts  skills  and  techniques  to  express 
ideas,  po.se  and  solve  problems,  and  discover 
meaning.  Students  learn  to  use  a  variety  of 
media  (many  different  kinds  of  art  sup¬ 


plies);  use  the  media  in  different  ways 
to  express  themselves;  and  learn  to  use 
a  visual  symbol  system  to  communicate 
meaning  through  their  artwork. 

Content  Standard  4:  Students  analyze 
characteristics  and  merits  of  their  work 
and  the  work  of  others.  Students  learn 
higher-order  thinking  .skills  of  analysis, 
synthesis  and  evaluation  to  make  judg¬ 
ments  and  understand  art.  Students  learn 
the  vocabulary  of  art  and  to  critique 
their  own  work  and  the  work  of  others. 

Content  Standard  5:  Students  understarui the 
role  of  the  arts  in  society,  diverse  cultures, 
and  historical  periods.  This  standard  cov¬ 
ers  the  teaching  of  art  as  part  of  our  culture. 
Students  learn  about  the  meaning  of  art  in 
our  culture,  and  the  cultures  of  the  past, 
including  that  of  American  Indians. 

Content  Standard  6:  Students  make  con¬ 
nections  among  the  arts,  other  subject 
areas,  life  and  work.  This  standard  cov¬ 
ers  integrations  into  other  subject  areas 
as  well  as  integrations  between  the  arts. 
It  also  reinforces  standard  5,  that  art  is 
part  of  our  lives. 
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Assemblage 

A  student  from  Francis  Pear¬ 
son’s  sculpture  classes  in  Mis¬ 
soula  elementary  and  middle 
schools  last  year  takes  part  in 
the  after-school  art  program 
sponsored  by  the  Missoula 
Art  Museum  and  the  Flagship 
program. 


Arts  education  advocacy:  Charting  the  future 


By  Jonathan  Katz 
Executive  Director,  NASAA 
©May  2004  from  the  National  Assembly 
of  State  Arts  Agencies 
(This  article  was  written  for  the  staff 
of  state  arts  agencies) 

“An  arts-rich  education  helps  prepare  students 
for  a  changing  world”  headlines  the  January  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Progress  of  Education  Reform  2004, 
the  newsletter  of  the  influential  Education  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  States.  The  lead  paragraph  reports 
that  “A  growing  body  of  evidence  points  to  the 
important  role  of  arts  education  in  improving 
student  achievement,  offering  positive  alterna¬ 
tives  to  troubled  youth,  developing 
America's  creative  industries  and 
building  a  workforce  capable  of  com¬ 
peting  in  an  increasingly  knowledge- 
based  global  economy,” 

Readers  are  also  informed  that 
“according  to  a  2001  Harris  Poll,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
adults  view  the  arts  as  vital  to  provid¬ 
ing  children  with  a  well-rounded 
education,  and  nine  in  10  parents  of 
school-age  children  oppose  subjecting 
arts  programs  to  budget  cutbacks.” 

The  newsletter  goes  on  to  sum¬ 
marize  findings  from  “Champions 
of  Change:  The  Impact  of  the  Arts 
on  Learning,”  “Critical  Links:  Learning  in  the 
Arts  and  Student  Academic  and  Social  Develop¬ 
ment,”  and  "The  National  Assessment  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Progress  (NAEP)  1997  Report  Card.” 
These  are  all  resources  that  the  Arts  Education 
Partnership  -  and  state  arts  agencies  through 
NASAA  -  played  a  critical  role  in  producing 
or  promoting.  The  partnership  and  NASAA 
member  agencies  share  similar  credit  for  articles 
featuring  the  value  of  arts  education  appearing 
in  the  publications  of  such  respected  education 
associations  as  the  National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

At  the  same  time,  we  learn  from  a  Council  for 
Basic  Education  report  issued  in  March  2004 
(“Academic  Atrophy:  The  Condition  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  in  America’s  Public  Schools”)  that 
schools  are  decreasing  the  amount  of  time  they 
devote  to  instruction  in  the  arts.  This  study  re¬ 
ported  that  25%  of  the  more  than  950  elementary 
and  secondary  public  school  principals  surveyed 
have  decreased  the  time  allocated  for  arts  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  past  four  years,  and  33%  anticipated 
further  decreases  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  largest  arts  reductions  are  found  in 
schools  heavily  populated  by  poor  and  minority 
students,  and  there  is  speculation  that  this  may 
be  related  to  increased  time  devoted  to  math  and 
reading  in  those  schools. 

Juxtaposing  the  widely  acknowledged,  com¬ 
pelling  evidence  on  the  value  of  arts  education 
with  the  reality  of  cutbacks  in  arts  education 
support  and  availability,  one  observation  is 
inescapable:  for  students  to  benefit  from  what 
is  known  about  arts  education,  the  advocacy  for 


arts  education  needs  to  be  more  effective. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  enormous  prog¬ 
ress  in  our  ability  to  make  the  case.  The  well- 
known  studies  cited  above  make  up  only  part  of 
the  picture. 

Authoritative  standards  have  been  developed 
in  the  fine  arts  (music,  visual  arts,  theater  and 
dance)  for  what  students  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do  at  various  grade  levels.  Definitions 
of  literacy  have  broadened  to  include  multiple 
symbol  systems;  the  theory  of  multiple  intel¬ 
ligences  has  gained  widespread  acceptance:  and 
approaches  to  developing  integrated  curricula  are 
proliferating. 


Successful  models  of  partnership  between 
school  systems  and  community  arts  groups  and 
artists  abound  and  are  well  documented.  A  litera¬ 
ture  of  multiyear  arts  learning  program  evalua¬ 
tions  now  exists. 

Since  1997,  when  advocates  were  finally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  federal  approval  and  funding 
for  NAEP  surveys  in  the  arts,  the  development  of 
appropriate  assessment  techniques  for  arts  learn¬ 
ing  has  taken  a  quantum  leap.  If  we  consider 
the  paradigm  that  Mark  H.  Moore  lays  out  in 
“Creating  Public  Value:  Strategic  Management 
in  Government,”  both  the  value  and  the  capacity 
to  make  a  difference  in  arts  education  are  well 
researched  and  documented. 

Better  yet,  the  Arts  Education  Partnership  has, 
with  public-  and  private-sector  leadership,  been 
established  as  the  national  forum  for  advancing 
arts  education,  and  national  arts  education  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  rolled  out  with  both  foundation 
and  corporate  funding. 

And,  as  all  of  this  innovation  has  been  taking 
place,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  state  and  local  arts  agencies  have  steadily 
broadened  the  scope  of  their  leadership  to 
include  involvement  in  every  aspect  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  delivery  of  high-quality,  standards- 
based  arts  education.  That  is  a  lot  for  a  field  to 
accomplish  in  a  decade. 

Are  there  strategies  that  we  are  not  employing 
that  can  be  successful  in  the  current  environment 
or  in  future  scenarios?  Are  we  employing  the 
right  strategies,  but  with  insufficient  resources? 
Personally,  I  think  there  are  strategies  in  which 
we  already  know  we  have  to  invest  more  if  we 


are  going  to  increase  the  availability  and  quality 
of  arts  education. 

What  we’ve  learned  from  the  study  titled 
"Gaining  the  Arts  Advantage:  Lessons  from 
School  Districts  that  Value  Arts  Education”  is 
that  a  key  factor  linked  to  school-district  com¬ 
mitment  to  arts  education  is  the  presence  of  a 
community  group  that  engages  actively  in  the 
politics  and  instruction  of  the  arts  in  the  school 
system.  As  well  as  supporting  working  rela¬ 
tionships  between  schools  and  community  arts 
resources,  this  kind  of  advocacy  group  leads 
to  the  hiring  of  arts-savvy  administrators  and 
I  teachers,  and  influences  adherence  to  standards- 
!  based,  assessed  and  benchmarked  arts  educa¬ 
tion. 

Fostering  organized  arts  education  advocacy 
.  groups  at  the  statewide,  district  and  school  lev¬ 
els  must  be  a  significantly  higher  priority  than  it 
currently  is  for  all  other  kinds  of  arts  education 
I  activity  to  be  maintained  over  time. 

Another  very  basic  strategy  is  to  map  the 
availability  and  status  of  arts  learning  so  that 
the  value  of  various  investments  can  be  realisti¬ 
cally  assessed,  and  so  that  advocacy  strategies 
can  be  wisely  chosen.  The  Kennedy  Center  has 
produced  “A  Community  Audit  for  Arts  Educa- 
\  tion."  This  is  a  good  model  for  determining 
how  well  informed  key  leaders  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  are  about  the  value  of  the  arts,  the 
educational  status  of  a  school  system’s  arts  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  the  extent  of  connection  between 
the  school  system  and  the  arts  community. 

If  an  auditing  process  is  done  effectively,  key 
decision-makers  get  involved  and  the  role  of 
the  arts  in  the  school  system  can  be  advanced 
significantly.  In  fact,  the  Kennedy  Center  now 
has  a  report  on  the  kinds  of  success  achieved  in 
five  communities  by  using  its  audit  process. 

Mapping  key  indicators  provides  critical 
program  evaluation  and  advocacy  information, 
and  it  requires  an  investment  that  many  states 
and  communities  have  not  yet  made. 

NASAA  is  at  an  important  decision  poinl 
in  regard  to  arts  education  advocacy.  Our  dala 
indicate  that  state  arts  agencies  have  protected 
significant  allocations  for  arts  education  in  this 
very  challenging  budget  environment. 

We  co-manage  and  play  a  visible  leadership 
role  in  the  Arts  Education  Partnership,  in  whose 
research,  policy  analysis,  networking  and  part¬ 
nership-building  activities  the  state  arts  agen¬ 
cies  participate  actively.  This  year,  we  managed 
the  Coming  Up  Taller  Awards  in  cooperation 
with  the  President’s  Committee  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  raising  the  visibility  of  the  state 
arts  agency  commitment  both  to  education  and 
to  youth. 

But  these  facts  do  not  give  us  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  NASAA  role  in  arts  education  ad¬ 
vocacy  would  be  most  valued  by  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  near  future.  Getting  good  aim  at  how 
we  can  best  serve  members  in  this  area  will 
be  one  of  the  goals  of  the  multiyear  planning 
process  in  which  we  are  engaged  this  year. 


A  key  factor  linked  to  school- 
district  commitment  to  arts 
education  is  the  presence  of 
a  community  group  that 
engages  actively  in  the 
politics  and  instruction  of  the 
arts  in  the  school  system. 
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Report 
distills  arts 
education 
research 

A  new  report 
from  the  national 
Arts  Education 
Partnership 
(AEP)  urges 
researchers  to 
bring  a  variety  of 
new  perspectives 
and  methods  to 
bear  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  impact  of 
arts  education  on 
students,  teach¬ 
ers  and  schools. 

The  report. 

The  Arts  and 
Education:  New 
Opportunities 
for  Research, 
points  to  recent 
evidence-based 
research  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  arts 
involve  cognitive, 
affective  and 
social  processes 
with  important 
effects  on  the 
learning  and 
development 
of  children  and 
young  people, 
on  teachers  and 
teaching,  and 
on  the  culture 
and  climate  of 
schools. 

Research 
opportunities 
discussed  in 
the  report  are 
grouped  into  four 
areas  of  re¬ 
search:  cognition 
and  expression; 
personal  and 
social  develop¬ 
ment;  teaching 
and  learning 
environments; 
and  community, 
democracy  and 
civil  society. 

-  From  “The 
Summary  of  Large- 
Scale  Arts  Partner¬ 
ship  Evaluations," 
by  Rob  Horowitz, 
www.aep-art8.org 
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Raven 

Learning 

Center 

receives 

presidential 

award 

President 
and  Mrs.  Laura 
Bush  presented 
the  first  four 
Preserve  America 
Presidential 
Awards  May 
3  at  a  White 
House  ceremony. 
The  recipients 
included 
the  Historic 
Raven  Natural 
Resources 
Learning  Center 
near  Libby. 

Two  honorees 
were  selected 
in  each  of  two 
categories: 
Heritage  Tourism 
and  Private 
Preservation. 

The  Historic 
Raven  Natural 
Resources 
Learning  Center 
began  in  1 906 
as  the  Raven 
Ranger  Station. 

It  served  as  a 
supply  station  on 
the  southern  end 
of  the  Kootenai 
National  Forest 
for  the  newly 
created  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

The 

ProviderPals, 
the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  local 
communities, 
individuals,  major 
foundations, 
schools  and 
business  helped 
preserve  the 
historic  place, 
and  in  the 
process  created 
a  learning  center 
that  brings 
students  and 
teachers  from 
across  the  nation 
to  iearn  about 
naturai  and 
cultural  resources 
at  the  site. 

For  more 
information  on 
the  Preserve 
America  Initiative, 
visit  WWW. 
PreserveAmerica. 
gov. 


Museum's  new  wing  to  honor  its  past 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  recently  arrived  at  an  architectural  compromise 
with  the  state  Historic  Preservation  Office  for  a  planned  addition  to  the 
facility,  designed  by  architect  Warren  Hampton. 

The  two  organizations  agreed  upon  a  design  that  preserves  the  building’s 
historic  status  (it  was  constructed  a  century  ago  as  a  Carnegie  Library), 
while  allowing  some  innovative  architecture  in  the  new  wing  that  meets  the 
museum's  needs. 

The  Historic  Preservation  Office  asked  for  a  re-envisioning  of  the  first 
plan,  with  its  bold  zinc  fagade  and  angled  planes.  A  modernist  design,  with  red 
sandstone  walls  that  match  those  of  the  old  library,  won  its  approval.  “What 
you  want  to  achieve  is  an  addition  that's  differentiated  from  the  historic 
portion,  yet  sympathetic  to  the  historic,”  state  historic  architecture  specialist 
Pete  Brown  told  a  Missoulian  reporter.  “I  do  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
art  museum  working  with  us  on  this.” 

The  museum  will  close  in  mid  July  and  is  tentatively  planning  a  “last 
hurrah  for  the  old  library  building”  in  August.  The  staff  plans  to  reopen  in  a 
temporary  location  in  September. 

The  $2.5-million  addition  and  remodeling  project  will  boost  display  space 
by  60  percent  and  include  room  for  classrooms,  a  research  library,  restrooms, 
a  bookstore,  gift  shop  and  small  catering  kitchen. 

“What  s  really  important  is  what  goes  on  inside  the  building,”  Director  Architect’s  rendering  of  proposed  addition  to  Missouia  Art  Museum. 

Laura  Millin  told  the  Missoulian.  “The  increased  public  service  we’re  going 


Yellowstone  Art  Museum  celebrates  40  years 


The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
celebrates  its  40th  anniversary 
Aug.  13-15  with  a  slate  of  special 
events. 

Originally  known  as  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Center,  the  museum 
was  bom  in  1964  from  a  renovation 
of  the  former  Yellowstone  County 
Jail.  During  its  first  three  decades, 
the  facility  renovated  its  1 1 ,500- 
square-foot  space,  built  a  collection 
of  significant  contemporary  and 
historical  art  from  the  region  and 
created  a  statewide  education 
program.  In  1995,  the  museum 
received  a  Governor’s  Arts  Award  for 
service  to  the  arts. 


Former  jail  celebrates  four  decades  as  an  art  musuem 
Aug.  13-15. 


In  1996,  it  broke  ground  on  a 
25,000-square-foot  addition  and 
extensive  renovation  project,  which 
opened  two  years  later  and  was  financed 
by  $6.2  million  in  donations.  The  name 
changed  too,  to  the  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum. 

The  40th  anniversary  celebration 
includes  a  reception  and  barbecue 
dinner  on  Friday,  Aug.  13;  a  picnic, 
quick  draw  and  auction,  and  special 
dinner  event  on  Saturday;  and  a  reunion 
brunch  and  burying  of  a  time  capsule  on 
Sunday. 

For  details,  call  406-256-6804  or 
visit  yellowstone.artmuseum.org. 


Archie  Bray  Foundation  breaks  ground  on  new  studio 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ce¬ 
ramic  Arts  began  construction  this  spring  of 
the  David  and  Ann  Shaner  Resident  Studio 
Complex  on  its  grounds  at  the  west  edge  of 
Helena. 

The  new  facility,  the  first  studio  to  be  built 
at  the  Bray  in  more  than  50  years,  will  be 
financed  by  gifts  and  pledges  made  to  the  $2.5 
million  Campaign  for  the  Bray. 

Constraction  of  the  12,(X)0-square-foot 
building  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of 
2005.  The  new  facility  will  include  both  open 
and  private  studio  spaces  for  10  year-round 
residents  and  a  dedicated  studio  for  visiting 
artists. 

In  addition  to  the  studios,  the  structure  will 


include  a  kiln  room,  glaze  room,  plaster  room 
and  photography  room,  as  well  as  a  resident 
center  with  computer  access,  a  kitchen  facility 
and  meeting  room.  Mosaic  Architects  of  Helena 
designed  the  project  and  Dick  Anderson  Con¬ 
struction  is  the  contractor. 

“The  new  studio  facility  will  allow  the  Bray  to 
continue  to  attract  the  finest  ceramic  artists  in  the 
world  to  Montana  and  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
our  educational  outreach,  community  classes  and 
public  exhibitions,”  says  Director  Josh  DeWeese. 

The  studio’s  namesake,  the  late  David  Shaner, 
served  as  resident  director  at  a  critical  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Bray.  During  his  tenure  from 
1963  to  1970,  the  clay  manufacturing  company 
went  bankrupt.  The  pottery  would  have  been  lost 


through  the  intended  sale  of  the  property. 

Working  with  Montana’s  congressional 
delegation,  Shaner  was  able  to  divide  the 
property,  and  then  raise  money  to  save  the 
pottery.  He  secured  the  first  grant  given  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Airts  in  the  craft 
field  to  bring  nationally  recognized  artists  to 
the  Bray. 

Each  year  the  Bray  selects  up  to  20  artists 
for  three-month  summer  residencies  or  longer- 
term  residencies  that  may  extend  up  to  two 
years.  In  2004,  more  than  100  artists  competed 
for  1 1  positions  at  the  Bray.  Residents  this 
year  will  come  to  Montana  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Japan,  Israel  and  13  U.S,  states. 

For  details,  call  406-443-3502. 


Five  Montana  organizations  receive  NEA  grants 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  recently  awarded  nearly  $58  million 
through  576  grants  in  the  second  major  round 
of  grant-making  for  Fiscal  Year  2(X)4. 

The  arts  endowment  will  distribute 
$57,958,600  to  nonprofit,  national,  regional, 
state  and  local  organizations  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  funding  projects  in  the  categories  of  Arts 
on  Radio  and  Television,  Folk  Arts  Infrastruc¬ 
ture,  Heritage  and  Preservation  and  Learning 
in  the  Arts,  in  addition  to  funding  state  and 
regional  partnerships. 

Grant  recipients  in  Montana  include: 

Helena  Presents  -  $15,000  in  the  category 
of  Heritage  and  Preservation  for  Echoes  of 
Discovery.  The  project  is  the  sixth  phase  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  Project  and 
will  support  the  creation  of  new  multidisci¬ 


plinary  works  that  respond  to  the  commemora¬ 
tion. 

Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena  -  $24,000 
in  the  category  of  Arts  Learning  for  an  artist-in- 
residence  program.  Led  by  artists  from  diverse 
cultures,  students  in  grades  1-12  will  create  and 
interact  with  artwork  at  the  museum,  exploring 
the  role  of  heritage  as  it  shapes  personal  and 
cultural  identity. 

Missoula  Writing  Collaborative  -  $33,000 
in  the  category  of  Arts  Learning  for  a  writing 
residency  program  that  will  place  eight  writers 
in  separate  rural,  low-income,  and/or  tribal 
reservation  schools  for  eight  months  to  give 
weekly  writing  instruction  to  students,  ages 
seven  to  18. 

University  of  Montana  in  Missoula  (on  be¬ 
half  of  Montana  Repertory  Theatre)  -  $12,000 


in  the  category  of  Heritage  and  Preser¬ 
vation  to  support  the  development  and 
production  of  a  new  play  that  celebrates 
rodeo  as  an  integral  part  of  the  culture  of 
the  American  West.  Playwright  Jim  Mc¬ 
Clure  and  musician  Rob  Quist  will  tour  the 
Montana  rodeo  circuit  to  conduct  research 
and  collect  materials  from  which  to  develop 
a  script  and  score. 

Yellowstone  National  Art  Trust  in 
Bozeman  -  $15,000  in  the  category  of  Arts 
Learning  for  a  project  titled  “Cradleboards. 
Dolls  and  Stories.”  Crow  artists  Birdie  Real 
Bird  and  C.T.  Walks  Over  Ice  and  visual 
artist  Maggie  Carlson  will  teach  functional 
and  decorative  Crow  traditional  arts  includ¬ 
ing  parfleches,  cradleboards,  doll-making, 
story-telling  and  tribal  history. 
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Ten  essential  policies  for  a  personnel  manual 


By  David  E.  Ljung,  CPA 

Communicating  personnel  policies  to  your 
staff  is  critical.  Most  nonprofits  recognize  this 
and  provide  employees  with  well-documented, 
updated  personnel  manuals.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  these  manuals  either  inadequately 
document  or  fail  to  address  altogether  some  key 
policies.  This  can  create  significant  liability  for 
employers  -  and  reduce  worker  morale.  Here 
are  the  policies  most  commonly  missed  by  non¬ 
profits’  personnel  manuals. 

1 .  Hardware,  software  and 
electronic  communications 

Communication  technologies  have  been 
constantly  changing  for  the  last  decade,  so  your 
related  policies  must  adapt  to  the  technology. 
They  must  address  not  only  approved  and  unap¬ 
proved  software  installations,  but  also  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  e-mail  and  the  internet.  Explain 
policies  regarding  personal  use  of  company 
computers  and  your  legal  right  to  monitor  all 
employees’  internet  and  e-mail  use.  Also  be  sure 
to  detail  disciplinary  actions  for  those  abusing 
or  misusing  hardware  or  software. 

2.  COBRA  rights 

When  employees  leave  your  nonprofit  for 
any  reason,  inform  them  of  their  legal  right  to 
continue  medical  benefits.  Even  if  you  aren’t 
required  to  comply  with  COBRA  (because  your 
organization  is  too  small),  most  states  have 
mandatory  insurance  continuation  statutes.  In 
fact,  if  you  have  two  or  more  employees,  the 
law  generally  requires  you  to  continue  insur¬ 
ance  for  90  days.  Slight  variations  among  state 
laws  do  exist. 

3.  Paycheck  deduction 

Any  deductions  from  an  employee’s  pay- 
check  (other  than  taxes  and  Social  Security) 
require  the  employee’s  written,  signed  approval. 
Your  paycheck  deduction  policy  should  make 
this  clear  and  identify  deduction  types  requiring 
an  employee  signature.  These  deductions  may 
include  Section  125  flex  or  health  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  deductions,  credit-union  account  contri¬ 
butions  and  voluntary  charitable  contributions. 

4.  Sexual  harassment 

You  can’t  just  say,  “We  have  a  policy  against 
harassment.”  You  must  specifically  instruct 
employees  on  how  to  proceed  if  they  feel 


they’ve  been  harassed.  Spell  out  the  step-by-step 
process  for  filing  a  complaint  and  documenting 
alleged  harassment.  This  is  a  touchy  subject  that 
has  resulted  in  many  lawsuits,  so  make  your  poli¬ 
cies  crystal  clear  to  employees.  Also  make  sure 
they  sign  a  document  stating  that  they  have  read, 
understand  and  will  abide  by  your  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  policy. 

5.  Termination  of  employment 

Specify  the  types  of  discharges  employees  are 
subject  to  (voluntary,  involuntary  and  reductions 
in  work  force).  Your  manual  should  also  define 
what  is  considered  “job  abandonment.”  Typically, 
this  occurs  when  an  employee  hasn’t  scheduled 
time  off  or  called  in  sick  but  doesn’t  show  up  for 
work  for  three  days  or  more. 

6.  Safety  and  accidents 

You’ re  responsible  for  providing  a  safe  work¬ 
ing  environment  for  all  employees  and  volunteers. 
But  those  in  your  employ  must  also  take  some 
responsibility  for  workplace  safety.  Accordingly, 
employees  must  notify  their  supervisors  in  case 
of  an  emergency  or  accident.  In  light  of  recent 
world  events,  these  policies  are  more  important 
than  ever. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
(OSHA)  of  1970  assures  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and  women. 
It  identifies  workers’  and  employers’  rights  and 
responsibilities  related  to  job  safety  and  health. 

All  employers  should  be  certain  to  comply  with 
OSHA  rules  and  ensure  that  they’re  posted. 

7.  Workers'  compensation  and 
unemployment  insurance 

The  law  requires  you  to  inform  employees 
about  workers’  compensation  and  unemployment 
insurance  rights.  Even  if  you  have  the  correct 
required  postings,  some  employees  may  not  see 
or  read  them.  So  post  these  policies  in  a  common 
area  for  all  to  see,  but  more  important,  thoroughly 
explain  them  in  your  manual. 

To  comply  with  workers’  compensation  laws 
and  to  ensure  that  no  benefits  are  lost,  employees 
should  immediately  give  notice  of  any  work- 
related  injury  or  occupational  illness,  however 
slight.  Be  sure  to  file  an  accident  or  illness  report 
promptly. 

Unemployment  insurance  statutes  are  designed 
to  provide  unemployment  insurance  to  those  who 
are  eligible  to  receive  benefits  when  unemployed. 


Employees  should  consult  with  their  HR 
department  to  determine  whether  they  are 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 

8.  Legal  notices 

To  protect  employees’  confidentiality  -  as 
well  as  your  organization’s  -  implement  a 
policy  addressing  how  to  handle  legal  notices. 
Identify  those  who  can  receive  and  open  legal 
notices,  such  as  summonses,  lawsuits  and 
garnishments. 

9.  Use  of  nonprofit  property 

Address  the  use  of  your  nonprofit’s  prop¬ 
erty  including  computer  equipment,  copy 
machines,  supplies,  phones  and  company 
documents.  A  clearly  stated  approval  process 
for  property  use  as  well  as  what  must  be 
returned  when  an  employee  leaves  will  keep 
your  assets  safe  while  creating  clear  guide¬ 
lines  to  follow.  State  that  company  property  is 
for  official  use  only  and  explain  disciplinary 
measures  for  breaking  the  rules. 

10.  Smoking  prohibition 

Many  states  and  local  governments  have 
passed  laws  governing  this  issue,  and  more 
buildings  are  banning  smoking  completely. 
These  facts  should  influence  your  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  nonsmoking  policy  in  your  person¬ 
nel  manual. 

Include  everything 

A  well-crafted,  detailed  personnel  manual 
can  reduce  your  nonprofit’s  legal  exposure 
and  provide  better  communication  and  under¬ 
standing  with  your  staff.  Make  sure  you  get 
signed  copies  of  an  acknowledgment  form. 
Give  employees  a  copy  and  include  the  origi¬ 
nal  in  their  personnel  file.  The  importance  of 
these  policies  can’t  be  overstated. 

David  Ljung  is  principai  in-charge  of  Gil¬ 
bert  Associates,  Inc.’s  Not-for-Profit  Indus¬ 
try  Team.  He  provides  financial,  strategic 
and  operational  advice  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  board  of  directors  of  dozens  of 
associations  and  nonprofit  organizations 
throughout  Northern  California.  He  can  be 
reached  at  dljung@gilbertcpa.com.  Also, 
please  feel  free  to  check  out  other  useful 
articles  for  non-profits  on  Gilbert  Associ¬ 
ates’  website,  www.gilbertcpa.com. 


The  Story  of  the  Bitterroot:  A  Cross  Cultural 


The  completion  of  the  Story  of  the  Bit¬ 
terroot  culminates  a  nine-year-long  video 
project  by  Hamilton  resident  Steve  Slocomb. 
Relying  on  more  than  30  years’  worth  of 
experience  in  everything  from  special  effects 
for  the  Hollywood  film  industry  to  inter¬ 
views  for  network  news  organizations,  he 
has  forged  an  epic  story  out  of  his  love  for 
this  diminutive  plant. 

The  eight-segment  DVD  explores  the 
history  of  the  bitten  oot.  with  Salish  elders 
recounting  the  legend  of  its  origin  and  its 
importance  to  the  tribe.  Elders  also  describe 
gathering  the  plants  as  children  and  the  ritu¬ 
als  that  now  accompany  the  htirvesting  and 
cooking  of  the  bitterroot. 

A  chapter  titled  “Mr.  Bitterroot”  is 
devoted  to  the  contributions  of  historian  and 
gardener  Henry  Grant,  who  cultivated  and 
studied  the  plant.  Other  segments  provide  an 
in-depth  look  at  the  plant’s  botany,  hardi¬ 


ness  and  variations;  tell  how  the  bitterroot 
became  Montana’s  state  flower;  and  relate 
how  the  plant  was  first  introduced  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

Landon  Jones,  author  of  William  Clark 
and  the  Shaping  of  the  West,  praised  the  new 
documentary  for  “sensitively  tracing  the 
botanical  connection  between  the  world  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  Native  American 
cultures  of  today.  Once  you  have  seen  this 
film,  you  will  not  look  at  a  bitterroot  -  or 
the  people  who  venerate  it  -  the  same  way 
again.” 

Filmmaker  Ken  Burns  describes  it  as 
“a  wonderfully  thoughtful  look  at  a  most 
important  and  beautiful  plant.  This  film 
would  be  an  asset  to  any  school  or  library 
collection.” 

The  68-minute  DVD  costs  $19.95.  For 
more  information,  visit  bitterroot.tv  or  call 
Looking  Glass  Films  at  406-363-6196. 
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Resources 
for  grant 
writers 

Question:  I  am 
putting  together  a 
fresh  list  of  “how¬ 
to”  tips  for  our 
grant  applicants. 
What  are  some 
good  resources? 

Answer: 

Check  out  the 
following  for 
models  and  links 
to  include  on 
your  website.  In 
your  guidelines 
or  in  your  grant 
workshops; 

•  Grant  Writing 
Links  (Oklahoma 
Arts  Council); 
www.arts.state. 
ok.us/Pages/ 
egrants/egrant- 
writing.html 

•  Grant  Applica¬ 
tion  Tips  (Virginia 
Commission  for 
the  Arts);  www. 
arts.state.va.us/ 
Tips.pdf 

•  Writing  and 
Managing  Your 
Grant  (Mississippi 
Arts  Commis¬ 
sion);  wwAv.arts. 
stat.ms.us/re- 
sources_prepare- 
grant.html 

•  The  Eti¬ 
quette  of  Getting 
Grants  (New  York 
Foundation  on 
the  Arts):  archive, 
nyfa.org/v. 

-  Courtesy  of 
NASAA  Notes 


State  of  the  Arts  •  July/August  2004 


Absarokee 

July  18 

"Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6:30  p.m..  Fishtail  Family  Park.  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Anaconda 

July  16-18 

Art  in  Washoe  Park  -  Washoe  Park,  Copper  Village  Museum 
and  Arts  Center,  406-563-2422 


Arlee 

July  1-4 

Arlee  Celebration  and  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grounds, 
406-745-0023 
July  3-4 

Music  Festival  -  Hangin’  Art  Gallery,  406-726-5005 

Baker 

July  16 

"Tartuffe"  -  7  p.m..  Baker  Lake  Amphitheater.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Big  Sky 

July  4 

John  Fogeity  and  the  Allman  Brothers  Band  -  6:30  p.m..  Com¬ 
munity  Park  Pavilion;  800-808-5940 
July  10 

Sonic  Horizon  -  2-10  p.m..  Big  Sky  Pavilion.  Meadow  Village, 
406-920-2102 
July  17 

Ralph  Stanley  and  Blue  Highway  -  Meadow  Village  Pavilion, 
406-995-2742 
July  31 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra  -  6  p.m..  Meadow  Village 
Pavilion,  877-995-2742 
August  1 

Robert  Cray  Band  with  Too  Slim  and  the  Taildraggers  -  6  p.m.. 
Meadow  Village  Pavilion,  406-995-2742 
August  20 

Galactic  -  Meadow  Village  Pavilion,  406-995-2742 

Big  Timber 

July  16 

Acoustic  Music  Festival  -  North  Forty,  406-932-6468 
July  17 

Clark  on  the  Lower  Yellowstone  Day  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-932-4195 
August  27 

‘Tartuffe"  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 

Bigfork 

July  1,  6.  11. 15,  20.  24.  29.  August  2. 6.  10.  13. 18.  21.  26 

“42nd  Street”  -  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Bigfork  Sum¬ 
mer  Playhouse,  406-8374886 
July  2.  10.  16, 21.  27.  August  4.  9. 15,  20.  24. 28 

“Cats”  -  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  406-8374886 
July  3,  5.  8.  13. 18, 23,  28.  31.  August  5. 11,  14.  19.  23.  27 

“Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  -  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  406-8374886 

July  4 

Riverbend  Concert:  Scottish  Highlanders  Bagpipes  -  8  p.m., 
SliterPark,  406-837-6927 
July  7.  9.  14. 17.  22.  25.  30.  August  3,  7,  12. 17,  25 

“The  King  and  T’  -  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Bigfork 
Summer  Playhouse,  406-8374886 

July  11 

Riverbend  Concert:  One  Less  Karen  -  8  p.m.,  Sliier  Park, 
406-837-6927 
July  17-18 

Garden  Tour  - 10  a.m.4  p.m.,  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center, 
406-837-6927 
July  18 

Riverbend  Concert:  John  Floridis  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-6927 
July  25 

Riverbend  Concert:  Flathead  Valley  Community  Band  -  8  p.m., 
SUter  Park.  406-837-6927 
August  1 

Benefit  Revue  -  8  p.m..  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  Bigfork 
Summer  Playhouse,  406-8374886 

Riverbend  Concert:  Wilbur  Rehmann  Jazz  Quartet  -  8  p.m., 
SliterPark.  406-837-6927 
August  7-8 

Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts  - 10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-881-4636 
August  8 

Riverbend  Concert:  Leftover  Biscuits  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-6927 
August  12-14 

Antiques  Show  and  Sale  -  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center, 
406-837-6927 
August  15 

Rjvert)end  Concert:  Don  Lawrence  Orchestra  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter 
Park,  406-837-6927 


July  8-9,  16-17.  23-24.  26 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
July  9-11 

High  Plains  Bookfest  -  downtown.  406-294-5059 
July  10-11, 17-18,  24-25 

“Apocalypso”  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
July  10-11 

Summerfair  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m.,  North  Park.  406-256-6804 
July  13 

Jonny  Lang  -  7:30  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium,  800-9654827 
July  16 

Ralph  Stanley  and  the  Clinch  Mountain  Boys  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater.  406-256-6052 

July  21 

‘The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m..  Zoo  Montana,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Company.  406-586-3897 
July  22 

Alive  After  5:  Walker's  Jazz  Players  -  5-8  p.m.,  Walker’s  Grill, 
406-259-5454 

George  Winston  -  7  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall,  MSU-Billings, 
406-228-9219 
July  27 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  7  p.m..  Pioneer  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 
July  28 

‘Tartuffe"  -  7  p.m..  Pioneer  Park.  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 
July  29-August  1 

SkyFest  -  Centennial  Park,  406-255-0466 
July  30 

Keith  Urban  with  Trick  Pony  -  8  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
800-9654827 

July  31 

“STARFIRE ...  An  Empowering  Journey  Through  Trauma” 

-  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theatre.  406-256-6052 
August  6 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-671-6437 
August  7 

“Neon  Dream"  -  7  p.m.,  Lincoln  Center,  406-586-3897 

AugMS/ 12 

Alive  After  5: 37  Clark  -  5-8  p.m..  Under  Skypoint, 
406-259-5454 
August  13-15 

40th  Anniversary  Celebration  -  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
406-256-6804 
August  13 

Brad  Paisley  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena,  406-256-2422 
August  13-14 

Magic  City  Blues  Festival  -  Montana  Avenue,  406-670-2329 
August  15 

Chris  LeDoux  -  7  p.m..  MetraPark  Arena,  406-256-2422 
August  19 

Molly  Ivins  and  Greg  Keeler  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-443-8590 
August  21,  28 

Montana  Avenue  Artists'  Market  -  9  a.m.-2;30  p.m.,  Montana 
Avenue.  406-252-2010 
August  26 

Alive  After  5:  The  Clintons  -  5-8  p.m.,  Carlin/McCormick  Cafe, 
406-259-5454 
August  26-28 

“Zombie  Prom”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre.  406-248-1141 

Birney 

July  9 

‘Tartuffe”  -  6  p.m..  Poker  Jim  Butte,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 

Boulder 

August  5 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6:30  p.m..  Fairgrounds.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Bozeman 

July  1-3 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  8  p.m..  MSU  Grove,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406-994-3901 
July  M.  8-11. 15-18,  22-25.  29-31 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-994-2251 
July  6. 13.20,  27.  August  3 

Bozeman  Community  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Bogert  Park. 

406-586-6248 


Grammy-winning  legends  Ralph  Stanley 
and  the  Clinch  Mountain  Boys  tour  through 
Montana  with  stops  in  Missoula,  Big  Sky 
and  Biliings. 

July  16 

Vans  Warped  Tour  - 1  p.m..  Valley  Ice  Garden  Outdoor  Pavil¬ 
ion,  800-808-5940 
July  17 

Kevin  Locke  -  3  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies,  406-994-3466 
July  20 

Reading:  Joanne  Berghold  -  7  p.m..  Country  Bookshelf. 
406-587-0166 

July  21 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Yak  Brothers  -  11:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m..  The 
Emerson.  406-587-9797 
July  22 

Music  on  Main:  Johnny  Steel  -  7-8:30  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-586-4008 
July  23 

Toast  of  Bozeman:  ‘Tartuffe"  -  6  p.m.,  MSU  Grove,  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
July  24 

George  Winston  •  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Theatre,  406-587-9797 
July  28 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Prose  and  the  Briars  - 11:30  a.m.- 
1 :30  p.m..  The  Emerson.  406-587-9797 

July  29 

Music  on  Main:  Sol  Congress  -  7-8:30  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-586-4008 
July  30 

Garnet  Rogers  -  8  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church. 
406-586-4123 
July  31 

Christopher  Parkening  with  Jubilant  Sykes  -  7:30  p.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-994-3562 
August  1 

Harry  Connick,  Jr.  -  8  p.m.,  Fieldhouse,  406-994- 1 83 1 
August  4 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Rhythm  Rockers  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.. 
The  Emerson.  406-587-9797 
August  5 

Music  on  Main:  Montana  Rose  -  7-8:30  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-5864008 
August  6-8 

Little  Bear  School  House  Museum  Antique  Show  -  Fair¬ 
grounds.  406-763-5889 
August  6 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  4:30  p.m.,  Lindley  Park.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks.  406-994-3901 


Billings 

July  1-2,  9,  15-16.  22-23 

‘Tape”  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre,  406-591-9535 
July  8 

Alive  After  5:  Steve  Gora  -5-8  p.m..  Tiny’s  Tavern, 
406-259-5454 


This  season,  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  presents 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  and  “Tartuffe”  in  communities  across  the 
state. 


July  7 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Andrew  Gromiller  and  Organically  Grown 

-  11:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m..  The  Emerson,  406-587-9797 

July  8 

Music  on  Main;  Big  Caboose  and  The  Soul  Penetrators 

-  7-8:30  p.m..  downtown.  406-586-4008 
July  9.  August  13 

Downtown  Gallery  Walk  -  6-9  p.m..  downtown,  406-586-4008 
July  9 

Fleetwood  Mac  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Fieldhouse. 
800-808-5940 

Peter  Ostroushko  and  Arkadiy  Yushin 

-  8  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  406-586-4123 

Shanti  Shanti  -  8  p.m.,  Willson  Audito 
rium,  406-222-3333 
July  9-10.  August  6-7 

Stars  Over  Yellowstone  -  Mu.seum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-225 1 
July  10 

Garden  Tour  -  8:30  a.m.-2:30  p.m.,  Beall 
Park  An  Center.  406-586-3970 
Wine  Classic  -  7  p.m.,  Museum  of  the 
Rockies.  406-994-2251 
July  14 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn;  www.twang 

-  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1  ;30  p.m..  The  Emerson, 
406-587-9797 

Reading:  Landon  Jones  -  7  p.m..  Country 
Bookshelf.  406-587-0166 
July  15 

Music  on  Main:  Kane’s  River 

-  7-8:30  p.m.,  downtown. 

406-586-4008 

July  16-18.  30-August  1 
“On  Golden  Pond”  -  6  p.m..  The 
Emerson,  Bridger  Mountain  Theatre 
Festival,  406-522-9439 


August  6-8 

Sweet  Pea  Festival  -  Lindley  Park,  406-586-4003 
August  8 

‘Tartuffe"  -  5  p.m.,  Lindley  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 
August  11 

Black  Irish  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
406-994-2251 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  The  Duplikates  -  1 1 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m.. 
The  Emerson,  406-587-9797 
August  12 

Black  Irish  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Spring  Hill  Community  Pavilion, 
406-656-2744 

Music  on  Main:  Too  Slim  and  the  Tail  Draggers  -  7-8:30  p.m., 
downtown,  406-586-4008 
August  18 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Morton  Etchingham  Trio  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 
1 :30  p.m..  The  Emerson,  406-587-9797 
August  19 

Music  on  Main:  Tall  Cotton  -  7-8:30  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-586-4008 
August  20-21 

New  York  Connection  -  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall. 
406-582-8702 
August  26 

Music  on  Main;  Clumsy  Lovers  -  7-8:30  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-5864008 
August  28 

Quilting  in  the  Country  Outdoor  Quilt  Show  -  1 1  a,m.-5  p.m., 
Quinn  Farmstead,  406-587-8216 

‘Tartuffe’’  -  5:30  p.m..  Grant  Chamberlain  Park.  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Browning 

July  8-11 

North  American  Indian  Days  -  Blackfeet  Celebration  Grounds, 
406-338-7276 


State  of  the  Arts  •  July/August  2004 


July/August 


j  Deadline  for  the  September/October  2004 
Arts  Calendar  is  August  1,  2004 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  27)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1 152  Eagle  Pass  Tn,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.com 


July  25 

Jane  Thomgren,  Soprano  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy's  Chapel, 
406-563-2616 
August  8 

Stephen  Beus.  Pianist  -  4  p.m..  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel. 
406-563-2616 
August  22 

Alice  Yoo  and  Werner  Cello  Quartet  -  4  p.m.,  St. 
Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 


Glasgow 

July  5 

George  Winston  -  7  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre,  406-228-9219 

Glendive 

July  I 

George  Winston  -  7:30  p.m..  Dawson  High  School 
July  12 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  7  p.m.,  Lloyd  Square  Park,  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 


You  can  catch  the  Vigilante  Players’  production  of  “The 
Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  in  Bozeman  and  Billings. 


Deer  Lodge 

July  10-11 


Butte 

July  1-3,  8-10, 15-17. 22-24.  29-Augusi  1. 

August  5-7,  12-14, 19-21,  26-28 

“A  Tale  of  Two  Hats”  -  World  Museum  of  Mining, 
406-723-7211 

July  7 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Carousel  - 11:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Emma 
Park.  406-497-6464 
July  14 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Venus  Alley  - 1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emma 
Park.  406-497-6464 
July  15 

George  Winston  -  7  p.m..  Arts  Chateau,  406-723-7600 
July  21 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Erik  “Fingers”  Ray  - 1 1:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m., 
Emma  Park,  406-497-6464 
July  28 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Open  Range  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emma 
Park,  406-497 -64M 
July  29-31 

Evel  Knievel  Days  -  various  venues,  406-723-4735 
August  4 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Gloria  Clark  Jazz  Trio  - 1 1 :30  a.m.- 
1 :30  p.m.,  Emma  Park,  406-497-6464 
August  11 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Double  Take  - 1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emma 
Park.  406-497-6464 
August  13-15 

An  Ri  Rd  Montana  Irish  Festival  -  Uptown.  800-735-6814 

Cardwell 

August  13-15 

Rockin'  the  Rivers  -  noon-2  a.m.,  Sappinglon  Junction, 
406-285-0099 

Charlo 

August  22 

‘Tartuffe"  -6  pm.,  Palmer  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 

Choteau 

July  3 

Wylie  and  the  Wild  West  -  7  p.m..  Rodeo  Grounds,  Choteau 
Jaycees,  406-466-2777 

Colstrlp 

July  11 

“Tartuffe”  -  7  p.m..  Rye  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 
July  17 

“Prowling  the  Prairie”  Show  -  8  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Schoolhouse  Gal¬ 
lery.  406-748-4822 

Columbia  Falls 

July  I 

Leftover  Bi.scuits  -  7  p.m.,  Maranteite  Park.  406-892-5070 
July  8 

Don  Lawrence  Orchestra  -  7  p.m.,  Marantette  Park, 
406-892-5070 
July  15 

Angel  Heart  -  7  p.m..  Marantette  Park,  406-892-5070 
July  22 

Just  Us  Girls  -  7  p.m..  Marantette  Park.  406-892-5070 
July  29 

Rocky  Mountain  Rhythm  Kings  and  Flathead  Valley  Commu¬ 
nity  Band  -  7  p.m.,  Marantette  Park.  406-892-5070 
August  5 

Steve  Eckels  -  7  p.m.,  Marantette  Park.  406-892-5070 
August  12 

Three  Roses  and  a  Thom  and  Brass  Werks  -  7  p.m.,  Marantette 
Park,  406-892-5070 

Cooke  City 

July  25 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6:30  p.m..  Silver  Gate  Park,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 


Western  Heritage  Days  -  8  a.m.-5:30  p.m.,  Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch,  406-846-2070 

Dillon 

July  17-18 

Bannack  Days  -  Bannack  Slate  Park,  406-834-3413 
July  24 

Boardwalk  Arts  and  Crafts  -  Depot  Park,  406-683-5511 
“Montana  Grammys”  -  7  p.m.,  Old  Depot  Theater, 
406-683-5027 
August  1 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Jaycee  Park,  Shake 
speare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  7-14 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival  -  various  venues, 
406-683-5511 

Dixon 

July  9 

Lars  Pointer  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Wild  Plum  Station, 
406-246-2787 
July  10 

Larry  Hirshberg  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station, 
406-246-2787 
July  16 

Melissa  Blue  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station, 

406-246-2787 
July  17 

Chris  Sullivan  and  Friends  -  8  p.m.,  Wild  Plum  Station, 
406-246-2787 
July  24 

Mariss  McTucker  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station, 
406-246-2787 
July  31 

Tom  Caimull  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station,  406-246-2787 
August  6 

Melissa  Blue  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station,  406-246-2787 
August  14 

Odyssey  -  8  p.m..  Wild  Plum  Station.  406-246-2787 

Ekalaka 

July  15 

“Tartuffe”  -  7  p.m.,  Dahl  Memorial  Nursing  Home  Grounds. 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Elliston 

July  25 

Forest  Concert  with  the  Wilbur  Rehmann  Quartet  -  3  p.m.,  Kad- 
ing  Cabin,  Helena  National  Forest,  406-442-6400 

Ennis 

July  17-18 

Western  Antiques  and  Collectibles  Trade  Show  -  High  School 
Gym,  406-843-5364 
August  14 

Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  Wild  Rose  Park, 
406-682-4256 

Eureka 

July  10 

Wood  Rocks!  Festival  -  downtown,  406-297-0197 
August  17 

“Tartuffe”  -  6  p.m..  Historical  Village,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
406-994-3901 

Forsyth 

July  10 

“‘Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6  p.m..  Pioneer  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406-994-3901 

Fort  Peck 

July  2-4 

‘“The  King  and  I”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre, 
406-526-9943 
July  9-11.  16-18,23-25 

“Sweet  Charity”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre, 
406-526-9943 

July  30-August  1.  August  6-8,  13-15 

‘“Footloose”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre,  406-526-9943 
August  20-22,  27-29 

“Hayfever”  -  8  p.m.,  Fort  Peck  Summer  Theatre,  406-526-9943 

Ft.  Benton 

August  11 
“Romeo  and 
Juliet" 

-  6:30  p.m.. 

Commu¬ 
nity  Park. 

Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks. 

406-994-3901 

Gallatin  Gateway 

July  16 

David  Lindley  - 
8  p.m..  Galla¬ 
tin  Gateway, 

406-763-4672 

Georgetown  Lake 

July  11 

Muir  String  Quar¬ 
tet  -  4  p.m., 

St.  Timothy’s 
Chapel, 


Great  Falls 

July  1-3,  8-10 

“Forever  Plaid”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  of  Great  Falls, 
406-799-4218 
July  2,  August  6 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-761-7156 
July  2 

Willson  and  McKee  -  7  p.m..  Library  Park,  406-453-0349 
July  8 

George  Winston  -  7:30  p.m..  Center  Stage  Theatre, 
406-727-5297 
July  8-11, 16-18 

“Greater  Tuna”  -  Center  Stage  Theatre.  406-727-5297 
July  8 

Meredith  Connie  -  7  p.m..  Library  Park.  406-453-0349 
July  16 

Bluegrass  on  the  Bay  -5-11  p.m..  Oddfellows  Park. 
406-452-3462 
July  17 

RiverFesl  Community  Celebration  -  noon-8  p.m.,  Elks- 
Riverside  Park,  406-771-1265 
RiverFest  Invitational  Art  Gala  and  Auction  -  6:30  p.m., 
Elks-Riverside  Park,  406-455-8451 
July  20-25, 27-31 

“Footloose”  -  University  of  Great  Falls,  406-799-4218 
July  30 

The  Standards  -  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 
July  31 

Loneslar  -  7  p.m..  Montana  ExpoPark.  406-727- 1 48 1 
August  1 

Charlie  Daniels  Band  -  7  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-727-1481 
August  2 

Chris  Cagle  -  9  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 
August  3 

Keith  Urban  -  9  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 
August  5 

Kellie  Coffey  -  9  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 
August  6 

Stacie  Orrico  -  9  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 
August  7 

T2.  Top  -  9  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 
August  9 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6  p.m..  University  of  Great  Falls, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 
August  10-15,  17-21 

“I  Love  You,  You’re  Perfect,  Now  Change”  -  University  of 
Great  Falls,  406-7994218 
August  10 

“Tartuffe”  -  6  p.m..  University  of  Great  Falls,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 
August  19 

Mandolin  Fanfare  -  7  p.m..  Library  Park.  406-453-0349 
August  26 

49th  Street  Blues  Project  -  7  p.m..  Library  Park, 
406-453-0349 

Hamilton 

July  6 

'Rjesday  at  1 2:  John  Floridis  Trio  -  noon- 1  p.m..  Legion 
Park,  406-363-5220 
July  8.  22 

Bitterroot  Community  Band  •  8  p.m.,  Claudia  Driscoll 
Park  Bandshell,  406-363-2649 

July  9 

“A  Night  of  Scene  and  Song”  -  7  p.m.,  Hamilton  Play¬ 
house.  406-375-9050 
July  9-11 

Bitterroot  Valley  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Fairgrounds, 
406-363-1250 

Treasure  State  Art  Show  -  Daly  Mansion,  866-649-01 1 1 
July  13 

Tuesday  at  12:  Big  Sky  Mudflaps  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion 
Park,  406-363-5220 
July  16-17 

Marcus  Daly  Days  -  downtown.  406-363-2400 
July  20 

Tuesday  at  12:  Kale  Bramley  and  Jez  Lowe  -  noon-1  p.m., 
Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 
July  24 

Art  in  the  Park  -  9  a.m.-6  p.m.,  American  Legion  Park, 
406-8214678 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


406-563-2616  ^  ^ 

The  Wilbur  Rehmann  Quartet  presents  their  annual  forest  concert  July  25  a 
the  Kading  Cabin  in  the  Helena  Nationai  Forest. 


Crow  Agency 

August  19-24 

Crow  Fair  and  Rodeo  -  Fairgrounds,  406-638-3793 


Cut  Bank 

August  14 

“Tartuffe”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park.  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 
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Original  play 
explores 
trauma  and 
recovery 

Longtime 
Billings  arts 
promoter  Ian  Elliot 
and  his  performing 
arts  production 
company,  Arts 
Partners  Unlimited, 
will  premiere  an 
original  one-man 
show,  "Starfire: 

An  Empowering 
Journey  Through 
Trauma,”  8  p.m. 
July  31  at  the 
Alberta  Bair 
Theatre. 

The  production 
will  be  staged 
10  years  after  a 
fundraiser  was  held 
to  help  Elliot  and 
his  family  meet 
rehabilitation  and 
medical  expenses 
following  an  almost 
fatal  auto  accident 
in  1994.  A  decade 
later,  Elliot  has 
created  an 
informational/ 
inspirational  “thank- 
you  card" for  the 
outpouring  of 
support. 

The  production 
employs  visual 
and  audio 
images,  songs 
and  stories  to 
take  the  audience 
down  the  path 
of  recovery.  The 
production  is 
backed  by  multi- 
media  support 
and  a  stage 
set  designed  by 
his  father,  noted 
Montana  arts 
administrator  and 
visual  artist,  Archie 
Elliot.  Following 
the  premiere  on 
July  31,  Elliot 
intends  to  make  the 
show  available  for 
touring. 

Admission  is 
$8;  net  proceeds 
will  benefit  the 
Brain  Injury 
Association  of 
Montana.  For 
tickets  and 
additional 
information,  call 
406-256-6052. 
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Hsmilton  (continued) 

My  27 

Tuesday  at  12:  Lori  Connor  and  Joseph  Armetta  -  noon- 
I  p.m..  Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 
August  3 

Tuesday  at  12:  Tom  Caimull  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion  Park. 
406-363-5220 
.4«guif  W 

Tuesday  at  12;  Chris  Lane  -  noon- 1  p.m..  Legion  Park. 
406-363-5220 
August  12.  26 

Bitterroot  Community  Band  -  8  p.m..  Claudia  Driscoll  Park 
Band.shell,  406-363-2649 
August  13-15.  19-22.26-29 

“California  Suite"  -  Hamilton  Playhouse.  406-375-9050 
August  14 

Bitterroot  Smokin’  Blues  Festival  -  1 1  a.m.-l  1  p.m.,  down¬ 
town.  406-363-5495 
August }  7 

Tuesday  at  12:  Joan  Zen  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion  Park. 
406-363-5220 
August  24 

Tuesday  at  12;  Sweetgrass  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion  Park, 
406-363-5220 
August  25 

"Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6  p.m.,  Fairgrounds,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406-994-3901 
August  31 

Tuesday  at  1 2:  Lori  Skyrud  -  noon- 1  p.m..  Legion  Park. 
406-363-5220 

Hardin 

My  29 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6:30  p.m..  South  Park.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Havre 

August  13 

"Taituffe”  -  6  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 
August  21 

Art  on  the  Avenue  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  downtown. 

406-2654383 

Helena 

My  7 

Alive  @  Five:  Z-2  and  the  Wilbur  Rehmann  Quartet  - 
5-9  p.m..  Walking  Mall.  406-447-1535 
My  8-9 

“Celebration  of  Dance”  -  7:30  p.m..  Middle  School,  Queen 
City  Ballet.  406-444-5004 

My  1.  8-1 1,  15-18.  22-25.  29-August  1.  12-15.  19-21 

Montana  Shakespeare  Company  -  8  p.m..  Performance 
Square.  406-459-4386 
My  10 

Gates  of  the  Mountains  Jazz  Concert  -  Meriwether  Picnic 
Area.  Missouri  River,  406-449-5201 

My  11 

Good  Old  Summertime  - 1 1  a.m.-3  p.m..  Original  Governor’s 
Mansion.  406-444-2694 
My  12 

Broken  Valley  Road  Show  -  8  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
My  14 

Alive  @  Five:  Reggae  Cowboys  -  5-9  p.m..  Anchor  Park, 
406-447-1535 
My  16-18 

Mount  Helena  Music  Festival  -  Woman’s  Park.  406-447-1535 
My  19 

Cathy  Ryan  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
My  21 

Alive  @  Five:  Tim  Drackert  Group  -  5-9  p.m..  Woman’s 
Park,  406-447-1535 
My  26 

Wilbur  Rehmann  Quartet  and  the  Capitol  High  Jazz  Band 
-  6:30  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center.  406-443-0287 
My  28 

Alive  @  Five:  The  Trust  Fund  Hippies  -  5-9  p.m..  Great 
Northern  Town  Center.,  406-447-1535 
My  28-August  1 

Artisan  Dance:  “Ovation"  -  Myma  Loy  Center, 

406-443-0287 


Artisan  Dance  presents  “Ovation,”  a  dy¬ 
namic  and  intense  mix  of  classical  and 
contemporary  repertoire  July  28-Aug.  1 
in  Helena. 


My  30-August  1,  August  5-8,  12-14 

"Bamum”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-442-4270 
August  2 

Jeni  Fleming  Trio  -  8  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center.  406-443-0287 
“Romeo  and  Juliet"  -  6:30  p.m..  Anchor  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  3 

’Taituffe”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Anchor  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 
406-994-3901 
August  4 

Alive  @  Five;  Members  of  the  Helena  Symphony  -  5-9  p.m.. 
Carroll  College.  406-447-1535 
August  1 

Symphony  Under  the  Stars  -  8  p.m.,  Carroll  College. 
406442-1860 
August  9 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
August  11 

Alive  @  Five;  Russ  Nasset  and  The  Revelators  -  5-9  p.m..  Park 
Avenue,  406-447-1535 
August  16 

An  Dochas  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
August  18 

Alive  @  Five:  The  Clintons  -  5-9  p.m..  Woman’s  Park, 
406-447-1535 

Augusi  19-21  ,, 

Western  Rendezvous  of  Art  -  various  venues,  406-442-4263 
August  23 

Michael  Martin  Murphey  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
August  25 

Alive  @  Five:  Nine  Miles  Up  -  5-9  p.m..  Great  Northern  Town 
Center,  406-447-1535 
August  30 

Tingstad  and  Rumbel  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 

Heron 

August  21 

“Romeo  and  Juliet"  -  6  p.m..  Heron  Ball  Field,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Hot  Springs 

My  2 

David  Boone  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
My  3 

Radoslav  Lorkovic  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
My  4 

Guthrie  Quist  -  8  p.m..  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
My  9 

Andre  Nash  -  8  p.m..  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
My  10 

Koke  Brown  and  Native  American  Dancers  -  7  p.m.,  Symes 
Hotel,  406-741-2361 
My  16 

Bob  Leader  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
My  17 

Cory  Heydon  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-74 1  -236 1 
July  23 

Free  Range  -  Symes  Hotel,  406-74 1  -236 1 
July  24 

Gary  Siringlers  -  8  p.m..  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
July  30 

Brother  Music  -  8  p.m.,  Syme.s  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
July  31 

Dennis  Warner  -  8  p.m..  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
August  6 

Swingaderos  -  8  p.m..  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
August  7.  28 

Out  on  Bail  -  8  p.m..  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
August  13 

Earl  Sandidge  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
August  14 

Radoslav  Lorkovic  -  8  p.m,.  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
August  20 

Kerry  Grombachen  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 
August  21 

Wild  Stallions  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
August  27 

Sweetgrass  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel.  406-741-2361 

Kalispell 

July  6 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Jack  Gladstone  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 

July  7 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  TJ  Casey  - 1 1 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m..  Depot  Park. 
406-758-7700 
July  9-11 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Summer  Show  -  Court¬ 
house  We.st  Park,  406-88 1  -4288 


July  10 

Summer  Symphonic  Pops  -  8  p.m.,  Rebecca  Farm. 
406-257-3241 
July  13 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Lee  Zimmerman  and  Radoslav  Lorkovic 
-  7-9  p.m.,  Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
July  14 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Blue  Smoke  -  1 1 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m..  Depot 
Park.  406-758-7700 
July  20 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Lang  Creek  Blue  Grass  Band  -  7-9  p.m., 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 

July  21 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Linda  Woods  Band  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
July  23-25 

Arts  in  the  Park  -  Depot  Park.  406-755-5268 
July  27 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Erik  “Fingers”  Ray  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 
July  28 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Tra  Le  Gael  -  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m.. 

Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
August  3 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Rockabilly  Band  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 
August  4 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  One  Less  Karen  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
August  10 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Leftover  Biscuits  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 
August  1 1 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Amy  Martin  and  Tom  Catmull  -  1 1:30  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m..  Depot  Park.  406-758-7700 
August  14 

Brad  Paisley  -  8  p.m..  Majestic  Valley  Arena,  406-755-5366 
August  15 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley  Community  Col¬ 
lege.  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-390 1 
August  16 

‘Tartuffe”  -  6  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley  Community  College, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 
August  17 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Big  Daddy  and  the  Blue  Notes  -  7-9  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 

Rebecca  St.  James  -  8  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-758-5810 
August  18 

Diamond  Rio  -  8  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-758-5810 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Levi  Burkle  -  1 1 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m..  Depot 
Park.  406-758-7700 
August  24 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Swing  Dudes  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park. 
406-758-7700 
August  25 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Wild  Horse  Winds  -  11:30  a.m.- 1:30  p.m.. 
Depot  Park.  406-758-7700 
August  31 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Cocinando  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 

Lakeside 

July  17 

Lakeside  Community  Fair  -  Elementary  School,  406-844-3017 

Lame  Deer 

July  1-4 

Powwow  - 1  p.m..  Powwow  Ground.s.  406-477-8252 

Lavinia 

July  17 

George  Winston  -  8  p.m.,  Lavinia  School 

Lewistown 

July  7 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  7  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Park.s.  406-994-3901 
July  24 

Big  Spring  Creek  Bluegras.s  Rendezvous  -  2  p.m..  Fairgrounds. 
406-538-8854 
August  20-21 

Michael  Martin  Murphey  -  7  p.m..  Fergus  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  800-860-9646 
August  20-22 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  and  Western  Art  and  Gear 
Show  -  Yogo  Inn,  800-860-9646 


Libby 

July  23-25,  30-August  1 

“Nunsense  11"  -  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 
August  18 

’Tartuffe"  -  6:30  p.m.,  Middle  School  Amphitheater,  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 


This  sand 
sculpture  of 
“Wildfire”  Is 
done  In  honor 
of  Michael 
Martin  Mur* 
phey’s  song 
by  the  same 
name.  Murphey 
will  appear 
August  20-21 
at  the  Cow¬ 
boy  Poetry 
Gathering  in 
Lewistown. 
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August  J9 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6:30  p.m..  Middle  School  Amphitheater, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Livingston 

July  2-4 

Festival  of  the  Arts  -  Depot  Center,  406-222-2300 
Livingston  Roundup  •  downtown,  406-222-0850 
July  15-18,  22-25,  29-Augusi  I.  August  5-8,  12-15 

Summer  Vaudeville  Spectacular  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse. 
406-222-1420 
July  16-18 

Summerfest  Along  the  Yellowstone  -  Sacajawea  Park. 
406-222-8155 
July  23,  August  27 

Art  Walk  -  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  downtown 
July  30-Augusl  1 

Fiddlers'  Picnic  -  Doc  Allison’s  Farm.  406-222-5908 
July  31 

Black  Hawk  -  Fairgrounds,  406-222-9288 
August  28-29 

Park  County  Studio  Tour  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  various  locations, 
406-222-7227 

Malta 
August  12 

‘Tartuffe”  -  6:30  p.m..  Courthouse  Lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks.  406-994-3901 
August  28 

The  Grand  Ball  of  1903  -  6  p.m.,  H.  G.  Robittson  Home. 
406-654-1037 

Miles  City 
July  3-4 

Chautauqua  and  Arts  Festival  -  Main  Street,  406-234-2785 
July  17 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  7  p.m..  Water  Plant  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

July  31 

Clark  on  the  Lower  Yellowstone  -  7  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Custer  County 
Art  and  Heritage  Center.  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

July  I 

Downtown  Tonight:  Bader  Blues  Band  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park,  406-5434238 
July  2,  August  6 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown,  406-72 1  -0227 
July  2 

Jonny  Lang  -  7  p.m.,  Caras  Park  Pavilion 
July  6 

John  Fogerty  and  Big  Head  Todd  and  the  Monsters  -  7:30  p.m., 
Big  Sky  Amphitheater,  800-9654827 
Reading:  James  Lee  Burke  and  Alafair  Burke  -  7  p.m..  Fact 
and  Fiction.  406-72 1  -288 1 
July  7,  14,  21,  28 

Missoula  City  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Bonner  Park.  406-728-2400 
July  7 

Out  to  Lunch:  Swizzlegrit  and  Highway  200  Band  -  1 1  a.m.- 
1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park.  406-5434238 

July  8 

Downtown  Tonight:  Swillbillys  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park. 
406-5434238 
July  9-10 

Hellgate  Rendezvous  •  Court  House  Lawn,  406-538-2212 
July  II 

Travis  Tritt  -  6  p.m,.  Adams  Center.  406-243-4261 
July  13 

Reading:  Dorothy  Patent  -  7  p.m.,  Fact  «&  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
July  14 

Out  to  Lunch:  Larry  Hirshberg  and  Viscosity  Breakdown 

-  1 1  a,m.- 1 :30  p.m..  Caras  Park,  406-5434238 
July  15 

Downtown  Tonight:  Levitators  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 
July  18 

Ralph  Stanley  and  the  Clinch  Mountain  Boys  -  8  p.m..  Univer¬ 
sity  Theatre,  406-243-2853 
July  20 

Reading:  Chris  Santella  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction, 
406-721-2881 
July  21 

Out  to  Lunch:  Broken  Valley  Road  Show  and  Cash  for  Junkers 

-  1 1  a.m.-l:30  p.m..  Caras  Park.  406-543-4238 
July  22 

Downtown  Tonight:  Justin  Lee  and  the  Powers  That  Be 

-  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park.  406-5434238 
July  23-25 

Bead  Stampede  -  Ruby’s  Inn  and  Convention  Center. 
208-676-9957 
July  28 

Out  to  Lunch:  Town  and  Gown  Band  and  Erik  “Fingers”  Ray 
- 11  a.m.- 1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park.  406-5434238 


The  Port  Poison 
Players  open  their 
summer  season 
with  the  regional 
premiere  of 
“Meshugga-Nuns.” 
Amy  Knutson 
returns  as 
Mother  Superior. 
Performances 
are  July  1-18  at 
the  John  Dowdall 
Theatre  in  Poison. 


Poison 

July  1-3,  7-11,  14-18 

“Meshugga-Nuns”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre, 
406-883-9212 
July  13 

George  Winston  -  8  p.m..  High  School.  406-676-2427 
July  21-25,  28-August  1.  August  4-8 

“Occasions  Grand”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre, 
406-883-9212 
August  7 

Outdoor  Art  Festival  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Courthouse 
Lawn,  Sandpiper  Gallery,  406-883-5956 
August  11-15,  18-22,  25-29 

“The  God  of  Isaac”  -  John  Dowdall  Theatre, 
406-883-9212 


Pray 

July  21,  28.  August  4.  11 

Summer  Vaudeville  Spectacular  -  Chico  Hot  Springs 
Resort,  406-222-1420 

July  22 

‘Tartuffe”  -  6  p.m..  Front  Lawn,  Chico  Hot  Springs. 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 


July  29 

Downtown  Tonight:  Big  Sky  Mudflaps  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park,  406-5434238 
August  3 

Montana  Summer  Music:  Ying  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Congregational  Church,  406-826-3600 

Reading:  Joanne  Betghold  and  Kim  Zupan  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction.  406-721-2881 
August  4,  11 

Missoula  City  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Bonner  Park,  406-728-2400, 
August  4 

Out  to  Lunch:  Lolo  Trace  and  Rhanda  Johnson  and  the  Band 
-  1 1  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park.  406-5434238 
August  5 

Downtown  Tonight:  Sweet  Low  Down  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park.  406-5434238 
August  7 

Reading:  C.  J.  Box  -  1 1:30  a.m..  Fact  and  Fiction. 
406-721-2881 
August  10 

Charley  Pride  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fairground.s.  406-721-3247 
August  11 

Out  to  Lunch:  Sambisho  and  Salsa  Loca  -  1 1  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.. 
Curas  Park.  406-5434238 
August  12 

Downtown  Tonight:  Volumen  -  5:30-8:30  p.m..  Caras  Park. 
406-5434238 
August  18 

Out  to  Lunch:  Blue  Onion  Band  and  Beeftrout  - 1 1  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park.  406-5434238 
August  19 

Downtown  Tonight:  Ashbury  Park  -  5:30-8:30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park.  406-5434238 
August  25 

Out  to  Lunch:  Smoke  - 1 1  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-5434238 

Nevada  City 

July  11-13 

Living  History:  Historic  Craftsmen  and  the  George  Ives  Trial 
and  Hanging  -  downtown,  406-843-5221 
August  1-3 

Frontier  Celebration  -  downtown,  406-843-5221 

Pablo 

July  16-17 

Gathering  of  Montana  Indian  Artists  - 10  a.m.-8  p.m..  People’s 
Center,  406-259-4600 

Paradise 

August  1 

Montana  Summer  Music:  Ying  Quartet  -  6  p.m..  Quinn’s  Hot 
Springs  Resort,  406-8264042 


Red  Lodge 

July  2 

Wylie  and  the  Wild  West  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam. 
406-446-1197 

July  9 

Gary  Brandi  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam.  406-446-1197 
July  10-11 

Peter  Ostroushko  -  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
July  16-17 

Elvis  Tribute  Show  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam. 
406446-1197 
July  18 

Cruisin’  with  Chris  Kapor  and  PaMela  Elver  -  7  p.m.. 
Round  Bam,  406-446- 1 1 97 
July  23-24 

Kid  Reno  and  Sterao  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 

Old-Time  Fiddlers  Contest  -  Civic  Center. 
406-285-3823 
July  23-August  I 

Rendezvous  at  Red  Lodge  - 10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Highway 
212  North.  406446-3443 
July  25,  August  1 

“The  Mystery  of  Pirate  Polly’s  Plunder”  -  6:30  p.m.. 
Round  Bam.  406-446-1197 
July  26 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Pavillion  in  Lions 
Park.  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
July  30-31 

Mountain  Music  Fest  -  7  p.m..  Rodeo  Grounds. 
406446-1718 

Prickly  Pair  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
August  6-8 

Festival  of  Nations  -  Civic  Center,  406-446-1718 
August  6 

“Neon  Dream”  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Company,  406-446-1 197 
August  7-8 

Kerry  Grombacher  -  Round  Bam.  406-446-1197 
August  13 

Stephanie  Davis  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam.  406-446-1197 
August  14-15 

“A  Tribute  to  the  Everly  Brothers  -  Heartbreak  and 
Harmony”  -  Round  Bam.  406-446-1197 
August  20-21 

Marty  Davis  -The  Legends  of  the  Pioneers  -  8  p.m.. 
Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
August  22 

Michael  Martin  Murphey  -  7  p.m..  Round  Bam. 
406-446-1197 
August  27-28 

Mountain  Magic  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam.  406-446-1197 
August  29 

“The  Adventures  of  Dash  Hamleit  Private  Eye” 

-  6:30  p.m..  Round  Bam.  406-446-1197 
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Philipsburg 

July  1.3.  9.  11,  17-18,  22,  24,  31 
August  1.  August  5,  7,  13,  15,  21-22,  26,  28 
“How  Things  Panned  Out  forTillie"  -  Opera 
House  Theatre,  406-859-0013 
July  2. 4.  10-11,  15,17.23,25,29 
August  1.  6.  8,  14-15.  19, 21.  27,  29 

“Otherwise  Engaged”  -  Opera  House  Theatre. 
406-859-0013 
July  8,  10,  16,  18,25,30 
August  7.  12,  14,  20,  22,  28-29 

"1  Hate  Hamlet”  -  Opera  House  Theatre. 
406-859-0013 
July  30-August  I 

Rocky  Mountain  Accordion  Celebration 
•  downtown.  888-680-1344 
AugiLst  4 

“Romeo  and  Juliet"  -  6:30  p.m..  City  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-9^3901 
August  8 

Writers  in  the  Round  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House 
Theatre.  406-859-0013 
August  10 

Montana  Actors  Benefit  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House 
Theatre.  406-859-0013 
August  15 

Art  and  Jazz  on  Broadway  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
Main  Street,  Flint  Creek  Valley  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil.  406-859-3088 
August  16 

Mis.soula  Symphony  -  7  p.m..  Opera  House 
Theatre.  406-859-0013 


Plains 

August  20 

“Romeo  and  Juliet"  -  6  p.m..  High  School, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 


The  Ying  Quartet  visits  Missoula,  Whitefish  and  Para¬ 
dise  as  part  of  the  Montana  Summer  Music  Series. 


Artists  to 
rendezvous 
at  Chico 

Artists  from 
throughout  the 
Northwest  show 
and  sell  their 
work  Labor  Day 
weekend 
Sept.  3-5,  at 
Chico  Hot 
Springs  Resort 
in  Pray. 

The  Paradise 
Valley  Artists 
Association 
sponsors  the  fifth 
annual  Mountain 
Heritage  Artists 
Rendezvous. 
Events  include 
an  opening  re¬ 
ception  on  Friday 
night  and  music 
on  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

For  details, 
call  406-333-4933 
or  406-333-4396. 
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Fools  Crow 
is  picked  for 
One  Book 
Montana 

The  Montana 
Center  for  the 
Book  has  chosen 
Fools  Crow  by 
James  Welch 
as  its  One  Book 
Montana  selection 
for  2004. 

The  center  en¬ 
courages  Montan¬ 
ans  to  read  Fools 
Crow,  the  story  of 
a  small  band  of 
Blackfeet  Indians 
in  the  1860s  and  a 
young  warrior  who 
foresees  his  tribe's 
future.  Writer  and 
critic  Wallace 
Stegner  called  it  “a 
major  contribution 
to  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  literature"  and 
praised  “the  sheer 
flow  and  strength 
of  its  prose." 

The  author, 
Missoula  resi¬ 
dent  Jim  Welch, 
died  last  August. 
He  had  several 
titles  to  his  credit, 
including  the  nov¬ 
els  Winter  in  the 
Blood,  The  Death 
of  Jim  Loney  and 
The  Heartsong  of 
Charging  Elk. 

The  Montana  Cen¬ 
ter  tor  the  Book 
will  provide  read¬ 
ing  and  discussion 
guides,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  library, 
school  and  book 
projects,  opportu¬ 
nities  for  reader 
comments  and 
other  online  tools 
at  its  website, 
wv/w.montana- 
book.org/one 
book.htm. 


^Exhibitions,  July-August 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts 

Center:  “Montana  Legacy,”  July  1-Aug.  31; 
406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin’ Art  Gallery:  Patricia  Stewart,  “Color 
Rhythms,”  month  of  July;  Ed  Cree  Spirit 
Baker,  “Encountering  Spirit,”  month  of 
August;  406-726-0075 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  Kenna  Moser,  through 
July  31;  406-995-2909 
Red  Raven  Gallery:  “The  Photographers,” 

July  1-Aug.  11,  reception  7-9  p.m.  July  1; 
“Bray  Foray,”  Aug.  12-Sept.  15,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Aug.  19;  406-995-4145 


Bill  McIntosh  Gallery:  Alice  Walden,  through 
July  30;  Candace  Forrette,  Aug.  6-26,  recep¬ 
tion  5-9  p.m.  Aug.  6;  406-252-2010 
Peter  Yegen  Jr.  Yellowstone  County  Museum: 
David  North,  through  July:  Billings  Art¬ 
ists  Association  Exhibit,  Aug.  1-Sept.  15; 
406-256-6811 

Sandstone  Gallery:  Leo  Olson  and  Chery 
Leicht,  month  of  July;  Mary  Knapp 
and  Glenda  Ramsey,  month  of  August; 
406-256-5837 

Toucan  Gallery:  Jane  Waggoner  Deschner, 
Aug.  6-Sept.  1 1 ,  reception  5-9  p.m.  Aug.  6; 
406-252-0122 

Western  Heritage  Center:  Biennial  Quilt 
Competition  and  Exhibition,  through  Sept. 
15;  “The  Story  of  the  1937  Flood,”  ongoing; 
406-256-6809 


Stephen  DeStaebler’s  sculpture  is 
showing  at  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art 
in  Helena. 


Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Nature/Morte” 


Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery:  Bob  Phinney  and 
Robert  Spannring,  through  July  31,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  July  16;  H.  Steven  Oiestad, 
Aug.  1-31,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Aug.  14; 
406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

Art  Fusion:  “Luminosity”  with  Kristie  Nerby, 
through  July,  reception  7-9  p.m  June  29; 
“Razzle  Dazzle,”  with  Margaret  Gregg 
and  Louise  Lamontagne,  month  of  August, 
reception  7  p.m  Aug.  3;  406-837-3526 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  “Tails  and 
Scales,  Fins  and  Fur,”  July  1-Aug,  7,  recep¬ 
tion  5;30-7;30  p.m.  July  1;  Joan  Mason  and 
Patricia  Graves,  Aug.  20-Sept.  11,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  Aug.  19;  406-837-6927 

Kootenai  Galleries:  Bob  Ferguson,  through 
July;  406-837-4848 

Billings 


and  “Yellowstone  Engraved,”  July  3-Oct.  3; 
“Lewis  and  Clark  Territory:  Contemporary 
Artists  Revisit  Place,  Race  and  Memory,” 

July  16-Jan.  9;  Charles  M.  Bair  Family  Col¬ 
lection,  through  Jan.  16;  “Dream  America; 
Andy  Warhol’s  Screenprints”  through  July 
18;  “A  Western  Icon:  The  Stories  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Will  James,”  ongoing;  406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Radiant  Voices:  Self- 
Taught  Artists”  and  “The  Homegrown  Bird- 
house,”  through  July  21;  “Offerings  from  the 
Heart”  and  Regional  Native  American  Artists, 
Aug.  4-Oct.  1 ;  406-586-3970 

Emerson  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  “Moods  of 
Landscape,”  through  Aug.  31;  406-587-9797 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Sweet  Pea 
Festival  Juried  Art  Exhibition,  Aug.  5-21; 
406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “The  Lewis  and  Clark 
Challenge  Course,”  through  Sept.  6;  “Clyde 


Aspevig:  Recent  Works,”  through  Sept.  26; 
“The  West  of  Wonder:  The  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Lewis  and  Clark”  through  Sept.  26; 
“Sharkabet;  A  Sea  of  Sharks  From  A  to  Z,” 
through  Nov.  7;  406-994-2251 

Browning 

Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village:  “Line, 
Form  and  Color;  Geometric  Designs 
in  Plains  Indian  Art,”  through  Sept.  6; 
406-338-2787 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Beverly  Bird, 
through  July  16;  John  Webber,  July  18- 
Sept.  24;  406-338-2230 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  Montana  Interpretations, 
through  Aug.  30;  406-723-7600 
Butte  Silver  Bow  Arts  Center:  Justin  John¬ 
son,  July  30-Sept,  1 1 ,  reception  7-11  p.m. 

July  30;  406-723-7600 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Rocky  Boy 

Julv3.5.8.  13.  16,21,  24.  26.  29 

Aug.  6-8 

Townsend 

August  3.  6.  11.  14.  16.  19.24.  27 

Rocky  Boy  Powwow  -  Powwow  Grounds, 

July  17-18 

“The  Music  Man”  -  6  and  8:30  p.m..  Piaymili  Theatre, 

406-395-4282 

Townsend  Quilt  Show  -  High  School  Gym,  406- 

406-646-7757 

266-5406 

July  3-4 

Roundup 

August  30 

Wildlife  Art  Days  - 10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Grizzly  and  Wolf 

July  19 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6:30  p.m..  Heritage  Fun  Park, 

Discovery  Center,  406-646-7001 

“Tartuffe”  -  7  p.m..  City  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks. 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

July  5 

406-994-3901 

‘Tartuffe"  -  7  p.m.,  Library  Lawn.  Shakespeare  in  the 

Utica 

Parks.  406-994-3901 

Seeley  Lake 

July  6 

July  16-17 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  •  7  p.m..  Clubhouse  Lawn,  Shake¬ 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

Summer  Quilt  Show  •  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Elementary 

speare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

August  29 

School.  406-677-3109 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6  p.m..  School  Lawn,  Shakespeare 

Virginia  City 

in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Sheridan 

July  1-5,  7-12.  14-19.  21-26,  28 

July  9-iO 

August  2.  August  4-9,  11-16,  18-23.  25-30 

Whitefish 

Summer  Festival  -  Mill  Street  City  Park,  406-842-5650 

“The  Brewery  Follies”  -  Gilbert  Brewery.  406-843-5218 

July  3-4 

July  1-4,  6-11 

Arts  Festival  - 10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Central  School  Lawn, 

Sidney 

“The  Wreck  of  the  Myrtle  Deem”  -  Opera  House,  Virginia 

406-862-2605 

July  10 

City  Players,  406-859-0013 

July  17-18 

Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  downtown.  800-482-5109 

July  13-18,  20-25,  27-August  1,  August  3-8 

Big  Mountain  Summer  Festival  -  Big  Mountain  Resort, 

July  14 

‘The  Adventures  of  the  Purple  Pimpemel”  -  Opera  House, 

406-862-7227 

‘Tartuffe”  -  7  p.m..  Veterans  Memorial  Park,  Shake¬ 

Virginia  City  Players.  406-859-00 1 3 

July  21-25,  28-Augusi  1,  August  4-8 

speare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

July  31 

“Songs  for  a  New  World”  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Cen¬ 

Grand  Ball  for  Peace  1865,  Mending  the  Rift  -  7:30  p.m., 

ter.  Alpine  Theatre  Project,  406-862-5371 

St.  Ignatius 

gym,  406-843-5503 

July  29 

August  23 

August  10-15, 17-22,  24-29,  31 

Montana  Summer  Music:  Ying  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Christ 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6  p.m.,  St.  Ignatius  Amphitheater, 

“Preston  Scott:  Murder  in  a  Haunted  Castle”  -  Opera 

Lutheran  Church,  406-826-3600 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

House,  Virginia  City  Players,  406-859-0013 

July  31 

August  13-15 

“Suite  Serenade”  -  7:30  p.m..  United  Methodist  Church, 

Stevensville 

Virginia  City  Art  Show  -  on  the  Boardwalks. 

406-826-3600 

August  6-7 

406-587-5251 

August  11-15, 18-22 

“The  Little  Princess”  -  Chantilly  Theatre,  406-777-2722 

August  21-22 

“Art”  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  Alpine  Theatre 

August  27-28 

Heritage  Days  -  various  locations,  843-5577 

Project,  406-862-5371 

“Oklahoma!”  -  8  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theatre.  406-777-2722 

August  21 

August  13-15 

Victorian  Grand  Ball  of  1864  -  7:30  p.m..  gym. 

Huckleberry  Days  -  various  venues,  406-862-3501 

Superior  i 

406-843-5503 

August  24 

August  28-29 

Whitehall 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  6  p.m..  High  School  Lawn, 

Virginia  City  Jazz  and  Blues  Festival  -  Bale  of  Hay, 

July  9-10.  16-17,  23-24,  30-31,  August  6-7 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

406-843-5557 

“Lewis  and  Clark:  Then  and  Now”  -  8  p.m..  Outdoor 

Amphitheatre,  406-287-2260 

Swan  Lake 

West  Yellowstone 

August  14 

July  1.  6,  9,  14,  17.  19.  22,  27,  30 

Wolf  Point 

Huckleberry  Festival  and  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  -  9  a.m.- 

August  4.  7.  9.  12.  17,20,25,28 

July  13 

5  p.m.,  Swan  Lake  Day  Park,  406-886-2303 

“The  Foreigner”  -  6  and  8:30  p.m.,  Piaymili  Theatre. 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  7  p.m.,  Sherman  Park.  Shakespeare 

406-646-7757 

in  the  Parks.  406-994-3901 

Three  Forks 

July  2.  7,  10,  12,  15.  20.  23.  28.  31 

July  23-25 

August  2,  5,  10.  13.  18.  21.  23.  26 

Festival  of  Discovery  -  downtown.  406-2854753 

‘The  Robber  Bridegroom”  -  6  and  8:30  p.m.,  Piaymili 

Theatre.  406-646-7757 
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Butte  (continued) 

Frame  Galerie:  “Somewhere  in  Provence,” 
through  July;  406-782-3209 

Mai  Wah  Museum:  “The  Butte  Chinese  Expe¬ 
rience”  and  Kimonos  from  the  Maxson 
Mingeir  Collection;  406-723-3231 

Main  Slope  Gallery:  Butte  Invitational 
Show,  month  of  July,  reception  7-9  p.m. 

July  8;  Dillon  Artists,  month  of  August; 
406-723-9195 

Charlo 

Ninepipes  Museum  of  Early  Montana: 

“Parfleches  -  The  Use  of  Rawhide,”  ' 
of  the  Old  West”  and  “Images  of  the 
Past,”  ongoing;  406-644-3434 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center;  Monotypes, 
through  August;  406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  J.B, 
King  and  Thelma  Egan,  July  1-Aug.  20, 
reception  7  p.m.  July  22;  406-748-4822 

Deer  Lodge 

Powell  County  Museum:  “Yellowstone,  Then 
and  Now,”  through  August;  406-846-3 1 1 1 

Dillon 

The  Drift  Gallery:  Ron  Moody,  through 
July  3 1 ;  “The  Wyoming  Art  Farm,” 

Aug.  7-Oct.  23,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Aug.  7; 
406-683-3456 

Dixon 

Wild  Plum  Station:  “Life  Celebration  for 
Lise  James,”  reception  8  p.m.  July  3;  Small 
Works  Group  Show,  reception  8  p.m. 

Aug.  7;  406-246-2787 

Drummond 

Ohrmann  Museum  and  Gallery:  “Something 
to  Offend  Everyone,”  406-288-3319 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Wrapped  in  Tradi¬ 
tion:  The  Chihuly  Collection  of  American 
Indian  Trade  Blankets,”  through  July  25; 
“Julius  Seyler:  German  Impressionist 
Among  the  Blackfeet,”  Aug.  14-Jan.  30; 
406-727-8787 

Galerie  Trinitas:  Sister  Mary  Trinitas  Morin, 
ongoing;  406-791-5292 

Gallery  16:  Montana  Watercolor  Society 
Regional  Show,  July  1-Aug.  13,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  July  2;  Front  Range  Art  Association 
Show,  Aug.  16-Sept.  30,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
Aug.  19;  406-453-6103 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “Encounters  of 
an  Animal  Kind,”  through  July  27;  “Hand¬ 
crafted:  An  Expression  of  American  Tradi¬ 
tion,”  through  July  19;  406-452-3462 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  “A 
Patchwork  of  Cultures,”  July  15-Jan.  30, 
reception  6-7:30  p.m.  July  15;  ‘Thomas 
English,  Recent  Works,”  July  22-Nov.  15, 
reception  5:30-7  p.m.  July  22;  Alana  Hast¬ 
ings,  Aug.  16-Oct.  25;  406-727-8255 

Hamilton 

Ponderosa  Gallery:  Montana  Landscape 
Show,  July  3-Aug.  7;  Fall  Classics  Show, 
Aug.  21 -Sept.  30;  406-375-1212 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery;  “No  Roof  But  the  Sky,” 
through  July  31;  “Fall  Parade  in  In¬ 
dian  Country,”  Aug.  4-Sept.  30,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Aug.  11;  406-665-3239 

Havre 

H.  Earl  Clack  Museum:  Quilt  Show,  through 
July  5;  Crystal  Pyrak,  July  6-26;  Amber 
D’Hooge,  July  27-Aug.  16;  Kristi  Billmayer, 
Aug.  24-Sept.  13;  406-265-4000 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Resident  Artist  Ex¬ 
hibition,  The  Visiting  Artist  Exhibition  and 


the  Scholarship  Benefit  Auction  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  through  July  31;  Fellowship  Exhibitions, 
Aug.  14-21,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Aug.  14; 
406-443-3502 


Hotter  Museum  of  Art:  ‘Transmigration,” 
through  July  5;  Summer  Auction,  July  9- 
Aug.  6,  reception  7-9  p.m.  July  9;  “Stephen 
DeStaebler:  Selected  Works,”  through  Aug. 

30,  reception  7-9  p.m.  July  30;  “Walter  Us; 
Remembered  Landscapes,”  through  Aug.  30; 
“Nick  Cave:  Sound  Suits,”  through  Sept.  30; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Hope  in  Hard 
Times:  New  Deal  Photographs  of  Montana,” 
through  Oct.  30;  “Montana  Botanical,” 
through  Nov.  30;  “Treasure  State  Treasures,” 
“Montana  Homeland  Exhibit”  and  Charlie 
Russell  Exhibit,  ongoing;  406-444-2694 
Itirman  Gallery:  Joanne  Berghold,  July 
16-Aug.  21,  reception  6-8:30  p,m.  July  16; 
406-443-0340 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Paint  Out  at 
Willow  Creek,  through  July;  Joe  Campeau, 
through  August;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Ananda  Seva  Center:  “The  Heart  of  Spring,” 
through  July  22;  “Body  Language,” 

Aug.  6-Oct.  30,  reception  4:30-8  p.m. 

Aug.  13:406-756-1195 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  ‘The  Landscapes  of 
Thomas  English,”  “The  Graceful  Envelope” 
and  Children’s  Art  Show,  through  July  17; 
“Lewis  and  Clark  Discovery:  Works  by  Frank 
Hagel,”  through  July  24;  “I^ens  on  Montana,” 
July  29-Oct.  1,  reception  5:30-7:30  p,m. 

Aug.  5;  Glacier  Camera  Club  Show,  July  29- 
Oct.  1:406-755-5268 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  Gallery: 

“Fun  in  the  Flathead,”  through  Aug.  15; 
406-257-4217 

Museum  at  Central  School:  “Discovering  the 
Flathead,”  “75th  Anniversary  of  the  Kalispell 
Airport  Exhibit,”  “The  Linderman  Collec¬ 
tion,”  “Sand  Monkeys,  Tie  Hacks  and  River 
Pigs”  and  ‘This  Precious  Reserve,”  ongoing; 
406-756-8381 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  “Art  of  Survival  - 
Healing  in  Life,”  June  29-July  31;  Ben  Steel, 
through  July  31,  reception  July  17;  “Intimate 
Landscapes  from  the  Big  Sky,”  Aug.  3-18; 
406-538-8278 

Libby 

Center  for  Asbestos  Related  Diseases:  Historic 
Art  and  Artifacts  of  Libby,  June  26-July  23, 
reception  7  p.m,  July  9;  406-728-0447 

Livingston 

Depot  Center:  “In  this  Neighborhood  -  The 
Corps  of  Discovery  Revisited,”  through 
Oct.  15;  “Rails  Across  the  Rockies:  A  Century 
of  People  and  Places,”  “The  Livingston  Depot 
in  History  and  Architecture”  and  “Film  in 
Montana,”  ongoing;  406-222-2300 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center; 

“Essence  of  Pattern,”  July  1 1-Aug.  22, 
reception  1  -4  p.m.  July  11;  Art  Auction 
Exhibit,  Aug.  29-Sept.  25,  reception  1-4  p.m. 


Charles  Fritz’s  painting  “Captain  Lewis  Arriving  at 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  -  June  13, 1805,”  is  on 
display  at  the  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  In 
Missoula. 


Aug.  29;  “Miles  City  on  the  River,”  ongo¬ 
ing;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  Woodfire  2004,  July  2-31, 
reception  6-9  p.m.  July  30;  James  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Aug.  6-15,  reception  6-9  p.m.  Aug.  6; 
406-543-0509 

Dana  Gallery:  Steven  Oiestad,  through 
July;  Montana  Painters  Alliance  Paintout, 
Aug.  6-31,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Aug.  6; 
406-721-3154 

Gallery  Blue:  Jennifer  Lowe,  Howard  Post 
and  Marilyn  Hansen,  July  2-Aug.  3,  recep¬ 
tion  5-8  p.m.  July  9;  Bill  Schenck  and 
Robert  Quackenbush,  Aug.  4-3 1 ,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  Aug.  6;  406-721-5460 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “A 
Soldier’s  Art:  Frank  Thomas,  Military  Art¬ 
ist,”  through  Aug.  8;  “A  Capital  Capitol,” 
Aug.  20-Dec.  23,  reception  5-7:30  p.m. 
Aug.  20;  “Following  in  the  Footsteps:  Be¬ 
fore  and  After  Lewis  and  Clark,”  ongoing; 
406-728-3476 

Missoula  Art  Museum:  “Century  of  Change: 
Lewis  and  Clark  Up  Close,”  July  15-23; 
406-728-0447 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Cul¬ 
ture:  Charles  Fritz:  “An  Artist  with  the 
Corps  of  Discovery,”  through  Sept,  1 1 ; 
406-243-2019 

Monte  Dolack  Gallery:  “Upper  Missouri 
River  Suite,”  reception  5-8  p.m.  July  2; 
406-549-3248 

Pablo 

Peoples  Center:  “Among  the  Flathead 
in  1950”  and  “Salish  Faces”  ongoing; 
406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Mary  Kelley,  Helen  Mc¬ 
Millan  and  Eileen  Hoyt,  June  29-July  31, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  July  9;  John  and  Mar¬ 
gery  Davis,  Stephen  and  Sandra  Licence, 
Aug.  3-Sept.  4,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Aug.  13; 
406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Jack  Hines  and  Jessica  Zem¬ 
sky,  July  1-Aug.  31,  reception,  4-6  p.m. 
Aug.  8;  406-446-1370 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  “Orbs,  The  Veil 
is  Lifted,”  through  July  24;  Melissa  Carver, 
July  14- Aug.  21;  406-433-3500 

Somers 

Baughman  Antiques,  Arts  and 

Appraisals:  Glacier  National  Park  Artists, 
through  August;  406-857-2161 

West  Yellowstone 

Grizzly  and  Wolf  Discovery  Center:  “Bears: 
Imagination  and  Reality,”  ongoing; 
406-646-7001 

Whitefish 

Jest  Gallery:  Kendahl  Jan  Jubb,  through 
Aug.  1;  406-862-5777 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  “The  Nature  of 
Color,”  through  July  23;  “Mirror,  Mir¬ 
ror  on  the  Wall”  Silent  Auction  Exhibit, 
July  2- Aug.  14;  406-862-5929 


Ed  Gilliland's  photo,  “McDonald  Creek,”  is 
part  of  the  “Lens  on  Montana”  exhibit  at 
the  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell. 
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Yellowstone 
residents 
snap  a “Day 
in  the  Life” 

Yellowstone 
Valley  residents 
are  encouraged 
to  capture  a  day 
in  their  iives  on 
film,  200  years 
after  William  Clark 
passed  through 
the  area  on  the 
explorer's  return 
from  the  West 
Coast,  Those 
who  live  from 
Livingston  to  the 
confiuence  of  the 
Yeilowstone  with 
the  Missouri  at 
Fort  Union  are 
invited  to  grab  a 
camera  July  25 
and  take  a  picture 
of  themseives  or 
their  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

One  photograph 
(two  copies)  per 
person  shouid  be 
turned  in  to  the 
Sidney  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
by  Aug.  20.  One 
copy  wiii  become 
part  of  an  exhibit 
at  the  MonDak 
Heritage  Center 
that  opens  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  portion 
of  the  images  wili 
also  be  sent  to  the 
Yellowstone  Art 
Museum  in  Bill¬ 
ings  for  inclusion 
in  a  book,  based 
on  the  project 
and  due  out  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  An  exhibit 
of  the  “Best  of  the 
Best”  photos  will 
open  next  March 
at  the  Billings 
museum. 

For  details  on 
the  project,  call 
406-433-1916  or 
e-mail  chamber® 
sidneymt.com. 
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Check  out 
these  arts 
oriented 
websites 

Arts  and 
Advocacy: 

wwvK.interna- 
tionalcultural- 
compass.org 
provides 
information  on 
international 
policies,  legisla¬ 
tion,  funding, 
research,  and 
developments  as 
they  affect  the 
cultural  sector. 

Arts  Educa¬ 
tion:  The  Conti¬ 
nental  Harmony 
website,  www. 
pbs.org/har- 
mony,  profiles 
58  projects 
across  the  U.S., 
with  teachers 
guides,  audio 
clips  of  compos¬ 
ers  talking  about 
their  work,  and  a 
Sound  Lounge- 
where  visitors 
can  play  around 
with  a  compo¬ 
sition's  melody, 
rhythm,  and 
arrangement. 

Arts  Online: 
The  Register 
of  Creative 
Communities 
is  an  online 
information 
source  aimed 
at  disseminat¬ 
ing  examples  of 
and  promoting 
cross-sector 
links  among 
arts  and  culture, 
health,  business, 
environment, 
regeneration  and 
community  de¬ 
velopment.  Visit 
www.creative- 
communities. 
org.uk,  select 
the  Creative 
Links  icon,  and 
then  click  on 
Register. 
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MAGDA 

4.  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  Member  News 


Copper  Village  Museum  and 
Arts  Center 

From  July  1  through  Aug.  31,  a  MAGDA- 
sponsored  exhibition,  “Montana  Legacy,”  by 
Mark  Abrahamson,  will  be  exhibited.  This 
exhibit  has  40  aerial  cibachrome  photographs. 
The  photos  in  this  exhibit  are  deceptive,  for 
while  the  viewer  is  lulled  into  the  examination 
of  what  appears  to  be  abstract  compositions  of 
surface  and  colors,  the  reality  is  that  they  have 
been  achieved  through  the  artist’s  aerial  point  of 
view.  The  exhibit  deals  with  Montana’s  envi¬ 
ronmental  degradation  during  the  past  100-plus 
years. 

The  24th  Annual  Art  in  Washoe  Park  will 
be  held  July  16-18.  There  will  be  75  juried  art 
and  craft  booths,  20  ethnic  food  booths  and 
professional  entertainment  all  three  days.  Held 
in  Anaconda's  Washoe  Park,  admission  each 
day  is  $5  for  adults,  $3  for  seniors,  and  chil¬ 
dren  1 6  and  under  are  free,  A  weekend  pass  can 
be  purchased  for  $10  at  Copper  Village  or  on 
Friday  only  at  the  gates.  Don’t  miss  this  festival 
-  bring  your  chairs  or  blanket  and  stay  all  day. 

Lewistown  Art  Center 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  will  be  the  Lewistown 
Art  Center’s  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  experi¬ 
ence,  7  p.m.  Wednesday,  July  7  at  the  Fergus 
County  Fair¬ 
grounds’  gazebo 
area.  Perhaps  the 
most  romantic 
and  beloved 
play  of  all 
Shakespeare’s 
work,  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  will 
be  performed 
immediately 
after  a  wedding 
of  local  starry- 
eyed  lovers !  As 
always,  admis¬ 
sion  is  free. 

Bring  a  lawn  chair 
or  blanket.  Thanks 
to  local  sponsors 
Laura  Bennett, 

Steven  Berberet,  Annette  Comes,  Anne  Hingle, 
Cathy  and  Bill  Holmes  and  Roy  Kohler. 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture 

The  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  at 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  proudly 
presents  “An  Artist  with  the  Corps  of  Discov¬ 


ery,”  a  national  traveling  exhibit  of  paintings 
by  Charles  Fritz  of  Billings.  The  more  than 
50  original  works  are  devoted  to  the  Corps  of 
Discovery,  the  official  name  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition.  The  exhibit  is  up  through 
Sept.  11. 

The  inspiration  for  Fritz’s  monumental 
undertaking  is  found  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  “The  work  we  are  now  doing  is,  1 
trust,  done  for  posterity,  in  such  a  way  they 
need  not  repeat  it. . .,  We  shall  delineate  with 
correctness  the  great  arteries  of  this  country; 
those  who  come  after  us  will  fill  up  the  canvas 
we  begin.”  Fritz  has  meticulously  researched 
the  sites  of  his  canvasses  both  on-site  along  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  and  through  the  journals 
of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park 
Art  Center 

The  seventh  annual  Garden  Tour  will  be 
held  Saturday,  July  10,  8:30  a.m,  to  2:30  p.m. 
and  features  a  self-guided  tour  of  gardens,  re¬ 
freshments  and  artists  painting  garden  portraits. 
Proceeds  will  benefit  the  arts  education  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center. 

This  year’s  tour  features  several  of  the  Gall¬ 
atin  Valley’s  most  beautiful  flower,  vegetable, 
herb  and  native  plant  gardens.  The  event  begins 
at  the  Beall  Park 
where  participants 
can  purchase  tickets, 
pick  up  maps  and 
view  an  exhibit  of 
folk  art  from  the 
collection  of  Willem 
and  Diane  Volkersz 
along  with  a  lobby 
exhibit,  “The  Home¬ 
grown  Birdhouse.” 

The  garden  tour 
is  fun  for  casual 
viewing  or  botanical 
inquiry!  It’s  a  great 
way  to  get  new  ideas 
for  your  backyard 
or  boulevard  and  to 
introduce  oneself  to 
new  and  traditional 
horticultural  selections  that  thrive  in  the  Galla¬ 
tin  Valley.  The  tour  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
find  out  how  big  that  perennial  actually  grows 
and  under  what  conditions!  The  host  garden¬ 
ers  have  a  passion  for  their  pastime  and  will 
be  glad  to  share  horticultural  information  to 
participants  on  the  tour. 


Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
(MAGDA) 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person: 

Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director 
Phone:  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
E-Mail:  montanaart@hotmail.com 
Website:  www.mt-magda.org 
MAGDA  MEMBERS 

ART  MOBILE  OF  MONTANA,  Dillon 
ART  MUSEUM  OF  MISSOULA,  Missoula 
ARTS  CHATEAU,  Butte 
ASMSU  EXIT  GALLERY. 

Montana  State  University,  Bozeman 
C,M.  RUSSELL  MUSEUM,  Great  Falls 
CARBON  COUNTY  ARTS  GUILD 
AND  DEPOT  GALLERY,  Red  Lodge 
COPPER  VILLAGE  MUSEUM 
AND  ARTS  CENTER,  Anaconda 
CUSTER  COUNTY  ART 
AND  HERITAGE  CENTER,  Miles  City 
DANFORTH  GALLERY,  Livingston 
DICKINSON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ART  GALLERY, 
Dickinson  State  University,  Dickinson,  N.D. 
THE  EMERSON  AT  BEALL  PARK  ART  CENTER, 
Bozeman 

GALLERY  AT  ST.  VINCENT  HEALTHCARE 
WOMEN’S  CENTER,  Billings 
GALLERY  OF  VISUAL  ARTS, 

The  University  of  Montana,  Missouia 
H.  EARL  CLACK  MEMORiAL  MUSEUM,  Havre 
HELEN  E.  COPELAND  GALLERY, 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman 
HOCKADAY  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Kallspell 
HOLTER  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  Helena 
JAILHOUSE  GALLERY,  Hardin 
LEWISTOWN  ART  CENTER,  Lewistown 
LIBERTY  VILLAGE  ARTS  CENTER 
AND  GALLERY,  Chester 
LIVINGSTON  DEPOT  CENTER,  Livingston 
MONDAK  HERITAGE  CENTER,  Sidney 
MONTANA  MUSEUM  OF  ART  AND  CULTURE, 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
NORTH  DAKOTA  ART  GALLERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Minot,  N.D. 

NORTHCUTT  STEELE  GALLERY, 
Montana  State  University,  Billings 
PARIS  GIBSON  SQUARE  MUSEUM  OF  ART, 
Great  Falls 

SCHOOLHOUSE  HISTORY  AND  ART  CENTER, 
Colstrip 

UNIVERSITY  CENTER  GALLERY, 

The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA  -  WESTERN 
ART  GALLERY/MUSEUM,  Dillon 
YELLOWSTONE  ART  MUSEUM,  Billings 

MAGDA  MEMBER  EVENTS 
Summer  of  2005 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture, 
Missoula 

May  10-July  9,  2005: 

Native  American  Artists  -  After  Lewis  &  Clark 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 

June2-Oct.  1, 2005: 

Winold  Reiss:  Artist  for  the  Great  Northern 
June  14-Sept.  20,  2005: 

The  Horse  in  Fiathead  Valiey  Coilections 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 

March  19-July  17,  2005: 

Kevin  Red  Star  Retrospective 
March  19-June  26,  2005: 

Gordon  McConnell  Paintings 
June  11 -August  14,  2005: 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  Vaiiey  Photo  Exhibit 


“Where  Do  We  Come  From?”  by  Jaune  Quick-To- 
See  Smith  is  part  of  the  exhibit,  “Offerings  from  the 
Heart,”  at  the  Beall  Park  Art  Center  in  Bozeman. 


//. 


MAGDA-Sponsored  Exhibitions 
4,  Touring  July/August  2004 


NATURE  MORTE 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Helena,  MT 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 
July  1 -October  1 

IN  MY  NEIGHBORHOOD:  THE  CORPS 
OF  DISCOVERY  REVISITED 

Sponsored  by  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Great  Falls,  MT 

Livingston  Depot  Center,  Livingston 
June  1 -October  1 

INTIMATE  LANDSCAPES 
FROM  THE  BIG  SKY 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Missoula,  MT 

Lewistown  Art  Center,  Lewistown 
August  1 -September  1 


JAUNE  OUiCK-TO-SEE  SMITH: 
OFFERINGS  FROM  THE  HEART 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot,  ND 

Beall  Park  Art  Center,  Bozeman 
August  1 -October  1 

MARK ABRAHAMSON: 
MONTANA  LEGACY 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Missoula,  MT 

Copper  Village  Museum  and 
Arts  Center,  Anaconda 
July  1 -September  1 

MONOTYPES 

Sponsored  by  Dickinson  State  University  Art  Gallery, 
Dickinson,  ND 

Liberty  Viiiage  Arts  Center 
and  Galiery,  Chester 
Juiy  1-September  1 


ViCKiE  MEGUIRE: 
ESSENCE  OF  PATTERN 

Sponsored  by  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  Great  Falls,  MT 

Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center,  Miles  City 
July  15-September  1 

YELLOWSTONE  ENGRAVED: 
THE  ART  OF 

WILLIAM  HENRY  JACKSON, 
THOMAS  MORAN 
AND  OTHERS 

Sponsored  by  Powell  County  Museum, 
Deer  Lodge,  MT 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 
Juiy  1 -October  1 
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aw  and  the  Art  World 


Artist  scams  come  in  many  variations:  Don't  bite! 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©  2004 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  hear  about  a  scam 
designed  to  victimize  artists  and  others  out  of 
their  artwork  or  money.  Here  is  a  new  one  that 
is  making  the  rounds.  Don’t  bite! 

Here  is  how  it  works:  You  get  a  call  or  letter 
from  a  so-called  gallery  or  collector  somewhere, 
typically  in  Europe.  The  collector  or  gallery 
director  has  seen  your  artwork  in  such  and  such 
magazine,  brochure,  gallery  or  show,  or  on  the 
internet  and  is  just  enthralled  by  it. 

As  it  happens,  she  has  a  client,  customer  or 
some  other  such  business  relationship  that  must 
have  five  of  your  originals  immediately,  if  not 
sooner.  This  person  is  so  anxious  to  get  your 
work  that  they  are  sending  you  a  bank  check, 
money  order  or  gallery  check  with  much  extra 
money,  such  as  an  extra  $5,000-$6,(XX)  to  pay 
for  shipping. 

This  seems  suspicious  to  you,  but  she  ex- 
plciins  that  this  is  designed  to  circumvent  certain 
corrupt  financial  or  postal  practices  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Your  job  is  to  cash  the  item,  use  the  money 
to  send  the  originals  and  then  send  the  balance, 
in  cash,  to  this  person  in  the  package  with  the 
artwork,  or  give  it  to  the  shipper. 

Speed  is  of  the  essence,  so  you  must  not  de¬ 
lay.  You  will  be  called  over  and  over  again  with 
expressions  of  urgency,  usually  late  at  night, 
suggesting  that  you  will  be  the  star  artist  in  their 
upcoming  art  show  the  day  after  tomorrow,  or 
the  buyer  is  going  on  a  world  tour  in  three  days 
and  wants  the  transaction  completed  before  he 
leaves,  or  some  other  such  nonsense.  The  sense 
of  urgency  is  emphasized  over  and  over  with  the 
intent  of  conveying  the  risk  of  lost  opportunity. 

In  one  situation,  an  aggressive  caller  wanted 
to  send  a  “courier”  with  the  check  to  facilitate 
the  shipment.  The  courier  represented  the  ship¬ 
per  and  guess  who  the  shipper  represented? 
Surely  the  idea  that  this  so-called  buyer  would 
send  a  courier  from  Europe  over  here  with  a 
check  for  shipping  charges  would  raise  some 
questions. 

If  you  fall  for  this,  what  happens  is  that  you 
receive  a  counterfeit  cashier’s  check  or  some 
other  such  instrument,  cash  it  or  otherwise  en¬ 
able  transfer  of  several  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
to  someone  you  never  heard  of  before,  and  will 
never  hear  from  again.  And  guess  who  is  on  the 
hook  for  the  cash? 


Yes,  this  has  happened.  It  is  akin  to  the  e-mails 
we  all  receive  from  the  prince  in  Nigeria  whose 
father  was  the  assassinated  ex-foreign  minister 
who  accumulated  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
aid  or  some  similar  story.  He  wants  your  bank 
account  number  because  he  has  heard  that  you 
are  an  honest  business  leader  and  will  assist  him 
in  getting  this  money  to  his  destitute  relative  in 
Minneapolis.  Of  course,  what  he  wants  is  your 
account  number.  This  is  a  big  business  in  several 
African  countries  and  you  would  be  amazed  at 
how  many  people  fall  for  this  one. 

So,  the  extra-cash-to-the-shipper  scam  has 
been  experienced  by  a  number  of  artists,  some 
of  whom  have  been  astute  enough  to  call  their 
lawyers.  Others,  alas,  were  gullible  and  lost  their 
money.  Call  your  lawyer  if  you  get  called  about 
this  kind  of  thing.  If  you  do  not  like  lawyers,  call 
the  FBI.  (They  are  lawyers,  too.) 

This  artist  scam  comes  in  several  variations. 
The  ones  I  have  heard  of  originate,  according  to 
my  clients,  in  England,  the  Netherlands,  Nigeria 
and  Switzerland. 

Typically,  the  caller  claims  to  represent  some 
sort  of  gallery  or  consortium  of  galleries  or  col¬ 
lectors.  One  creative  caller  claimed  to  represent 
a  new  hotel  that  wanted  numerous  originals  to 
hang  in  its  rooms  and  restaurants.  Some  of  these 
callers  are  very  enthusiastic  and  their  stories,  on 
the  surface,  believable.  Remember  the  adage:  “If 
it  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  it  probably  is.” 

Since  this  scenario  was  first  presented  to  me 
several  weeks  ago,  I  have  heard  of  it  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  variety  of  online  sellers,  usually  for 
high-dollar  items  with  limited  distribution. 

On  a  personal  note,  I-  have  over  the  years  en¬ 
couraged  readers  to  write  or  call  me  if  they  have 
questions  about  issues  I  have  raised  in  articles.  I 
always  return  phone  calls,  if  a  number  is  left,  and 
return  letters  if  a  return  address  is  given. 

Recently,  I  have  received  two  anonymous 
letters  from  “concerned  readers”  making  accusa¬ 
tions  of  copyright  infringement  against  promi¬ 
nent  artists.  I  do  not  respond  to  anonymous  calls, 
letters  or  accusations. 

Having  said  that,  I  will  respond  in  this  fashion: 
Copyright  infringement,  although  sometimes 
quite  obvious,  can  be  subject  to  very  technical 
legalities.  Just  because  one  painting  or  sculpture 
looks  like  it  may  be  a  copy  of  another,  the  issue 
of  infringement  is  not  always  so  clear. 


Bill  Frazier  is  chairman  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Councii  and  is  in  private 
practice  in  Big  Timber.  This  articie 
is  printed,  with  thanks,  through 
courtesy  of  Art  of  the  West. 

I  encourage  care  in  making  such  accusa¬ 
tions.  There  are  often  similarities  in  realistic 
art.  There  are  a  finite  number  of  ways  to 
depict  the  posture  of  a  horse  or  cowboy  or 
Indian,  or  the  shape  of  the  Grand  Tetons. 
Thousands  of  artists  are  depicting  these  sub¬ 
jects  so  there  will  be  similarities.  The  differ¬ 
ences  are  often  subjective  and  not  substantial 
or  striking. 

To  answer  questions  from  some  artists  who 
should  know  better,  once  ag^n,  there  is  no 
formula  or  percentage  of  another  artist’s  work 
that  you  can  copy  without  getting  in  trouble. 
People  keep  telling  me  that  if  they  only  copy 
ten  percent  or  thirty  percent  of  an  earlier 
work,  there  can  be  no  claim  of  infringement. 
This  is  not  the  law,  no  matter  what  your  agent, 
gallery  or  cousin  tells  you. 

There  are  more  and  more  books  on  the 
market  for  artists  to  read  about  such  matters. 
Look  in  your  bookstore  or  on  the  internet. 
There  are  some  good  ones  out  there,  designed 
for  the  artist  to  read.  Some  have  helpful  forms 
in  addition  to  useful  text  and  references  to 
laws  and  organizations  of  benefit  to  artists  and 
those  in  the  art  business. 


Five  ways  to  get  in  trouble  with  the  IRS 


by  Hugh  Jones, 

Deputy  Attorney  General, 

State  of  Hawaii 

In  the  US,  the  federal  government’s 
IRS  (Internal  Revenue  Service)  and  the 
state  attorney  general’s  offices  have  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  oversee¬ 
ing  nonprofits.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  nonprofits  come  under  govern¬ 
mental  scrutiny,  including  complaints 
by  the  public,  allegations  by  employees 
and  board  members,  and  erroneous  and 
incomplete  Fonn  990,s.  In  case  you’re 
feeling  like  being  scrutinized  by  your 
attorney  general’s  office  (this  is  a  joke!) 
here  are  some  steps  you  can  take, 

1.  Complicate  your  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  For  example,  create 
multiple  subsidiaries  or  related  organiza¬ 
tions,  all  with  the  same  board  members 


and/or  staff.  This  may  indicate  that  you  are 
trying  to  hide  money  flows  or  payments  to 
individuals. 

2.  Convert  from  a  nonprofit  to  a 
for-profit  entity,  merge  with  a  for- 
profit  entity,  or  sell  most  of  your 
assets  to  a  for-profit  entity.  Again, 
government  officials  are  alerted  by  what 
appears  to  be  the  false  use  of  nonprofit 
status  for  individual  gain. 

3.  Allow  your  executive  director 
to  control  It  all.  Don’t  have  independent 
accounting  or  management  audits  report  to 
the  board.  Don’t  have  any  internal  con¬ 
trols;  allow  the  executive  director  access  to 
all  accounts.  Allow  the  executive  director 
or  other  staff  to  sign  for  their  own  expense 
reimbursements.  Don’t  have  an  annual 
review  of  the  executive’s  performance  and 
compensation. 


4.  Don’t  file  papers  on  time,  or 
at  all.  Federal  Form  990  is  due  for  many 
organizations  every  year,  and  most  states 
require  additional  filings.  If  you’re  on  the 
board,  don’t  check  to  make  sure  they  are 
filed,  and  don’t  bother  to  review  them  for 
accuracy. 

5.  Don’t  have  regular  board 
meetings.  And  don’t  look  at  financial 
information.  After  all,  if  you  don’t  know 
what’s  going  on,  you  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  it! 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permis¬ 
sion  from  CompassPoint  Nonprofit 
Services.  Free  e-subscriptions  to 
the  Board  Cafe  are  available  at  www. 
boardcafe.org,  by  e-mailing  boardca- 
fe-on@lists.compasspoint.org,  or  by 
faxing  your  request  to  415-541-7708. 
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Nonprofits 
may  file 
taxes  online 

Nonprofits  can 
now  electroni¬ 
cally  file  their  IRS 
Form  990-EZ 
and  their  Form 
8868  (Applica¬ 
tion  for  Extension 
of  Time  to  File) 
directly  with  the 
Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

These  services 
are  free  and  can 
be  found  at  efile. 
form990.org.  For 
information,  call 
866-518-3874. 
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Direct 

Marketing 

News 

The  free 

biweekly  newspa¬ 
per,  Direct  Mar¬ 
keting  News,  is 
full  of  how-to  tips 
and  mailing  list 
sources  for  direct 
mail,  catalogs, 
inserts,  e-mail 
campaigns,  web- 
campaigns  and 
telemarketing, 
and  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  all  of  these 
marketing  tools. 

It  offers  a  great 
education  in  a 
critical  but  hard- 
to-tind  topic  and 
fits  very  small 
businesses  as 
well  as  larger  and 
niche  businesses. 
The  publication  is 
handy,  thought- 
provoking  and 
full  of  information 
on  target  mar¬ 
kets,  advertis¬ 
ing,  measuring 
orders/ROI/profit- 
ability,  database 
management, 
list-building  and 
more. 

It’s  one  of  the 
best  tools  around 
for  expanding 
companies'  sales 
beyond  their  local 
or  existing  cus¬ 
tomer  base. 

Check  it  out  at 
www.dmnews. 
com/cgi-bin/in- 
dex.cgi. 

-  Al  Jones, 
Regional 
Development 
Officer, 
Department  of 
Commerce 


Board  Business 


Statement  of  Values  and  Code  of  Ethics  for  nonprofits^ 


Copyright  ©  2004  Independent  Sector 

This  document  was  drafted  by  a  special 
taskforce  of  the  Independent  Sector  Ethics 
and  Accountability  Committee,  distributed  to 
Independent  Sector  (IS)  members  for  review 
over  a  four-month  period  from  October  2003 
through  January  2004,  and  approved  by  the  IS 
Board  of  Directors  on  Jan,  29,  2004. 

It  constitutes  the  Statement  of  Values  and 
Code  of  Ethics  that  IS  will  use  for  its  own 
work.  In  addition,  the  IS  board  encourages  IS 
members,  and  the  field  as  a  whole,  to  use  this 
document  in  either  drafting  and  adopting  your 
own  statement  of  values  and  code  of  ethics  or, 
for  those  who  have  already  done  so,  reviewing 
and  revising,  as  necessary,  your  statement  of 
values  and  code  of  ethics. 

As  stated  within,  IS  believes  that  each  and 
every  organization  in  the  independent  sector 
should  have  a  code  of  ethics.  IS  firmly  believes 
that  the  process  by  which  a  code  is  adopted 
Is  as  important  as  the  code  itself,  and  that  the 
board  and  staff  should  be  involved  in  develop¬ 
ing,  drafting,  adopting  and  implementing  a 
statement  that  fits  the  organization’s  unique 
characteristics.  Going  through  this  process 
with  the  board  and  staff  also  begins  to  infuse 
into  the  culture  of  the  organization  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  how  important  it  is  to  address  issues  of 
values  and  ethics  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

We  encourage  all  organizations  to  set  aside 
time  in  your  board  meeting  or  at  a  retreat  to 
discuss  in  detail  all  aspects  of  an  ethical  code 
and  to  be  sure  that  new  board  members  have 
the  appropriate  orientation  to  understand  and 
embrace  your  code  of  ethics  and  practices. 

Introduction 

As  a  matter  of  fundamental  principle,  the 
nonprofit  and  philanthropic  community  should 
adhere  to  the  highest  ethical  standards  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  As  a  matter  of 
pragmatic  self-interest,  the  community  should 
do  so  because  public  trust  in  our  performance 
is  the  bedrock  of  our  legitimacy.  Donors  and 
volunteers  support  charitable  organizations 
because  they  trust  them  to  carry  out  their  mis¬ 
sions,  to  be  good  stewards  of  their  resources, 
and  to  uphold  rigorous  standards  of  conduct.^ 

Nonprofit  and  philanthropic  organizations 
must  earn  this  trust  every  day  and  in  every 
possible  way.  But  organizations  are,  at  base, 
people,  and  it  is  up  to  the  people  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  sector  -  board  members,  executive 
leaders,  staff  and  volunteers  -  to  demonstrate 
their  ongoing  commitment  to  the  core  val¬ 
ues  of  integrity,  honesty,  fairness,  openness, 
respect  and  responsibility. 

■The  independent  sector  comprises  a  diverse 
array  of  organizations  large  and  small,  those 
that  make  grants  and  those  that  raise  funds 
from  the  public,  those  that  operate  at  the 
community  and  national  level  and  those  that 
work  outside  the  United  States.  That  diversity 
is  one  of  the  abiding  strengths  of  our  sector. 
Undergirding  this  diversity,  however,  must  be 
a  common  set  of  ethical  standards. 

Each  organization  in  the  independent  sector 
should  have  a  formally  adopted  code  of  ethics 
with  which  all  of  their  trustees,  staff  and  vol¬ 
unteers  are  familiar  and  to  which  they  adhere. 
This  Statement  of  'Values  and  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Nonprofit  and  Philanthropic  Organizations 
provides  a  starting  point  for  organizations  to 
use  in  developing  their  own  codes  with  their 
own  constituencies. 

Adherence  to  the  law  is  the  minimum 
standard  of  expected  behavior.  Nonprofit  and 
philanthropic  organizations  must  do  more, 
however,  than  simply  obey  the  law.  We  must 
embrace  the  spirit  of  the  law,  often  going 
beyond  legal  requirements  and  making  sure 
that  what  we  do  is  matched  by  what  the  public 
understands  about  what  we  do.  Transparency, 
openness  and  responsiveness  to  public  con¬ 
cerns  must  be  integral  to  our  behavior. 

Statement  of  Values 

Any  code  of  ethics  is  built  on  a  foundation 
of  widely  shared  values.  The  values  of  the 


independent  sector  include: 

•  Commitment  to  the  public  good; 

•  Accountability  to  the  public; 

•  Commitment  beyond  the  law; 

•  Respect  for  the  worth  and  dignity  of  indi¬ 
viduals; 

•  Inclusiveness  and  social  justice; 

•  Respect  for  pluralism  and  diversity; 

•  Transparency,  integrity  and  honesty; 

•  Responsible  stewardship  of  resources;  and, 

•  Commitment  to  excellence  and  to  maintain¬ 
ing  the  public  trust. 

These  values  lead  directly  to  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Nonprofit  and  Philanthropic  Orga¬ 
nizations  that  follows.  The  values  inform  and 
guide  the  actions  that  organizations  should  take 
in  developing  their  policies  and  informing  their 
practices. 

The  Code  of  Ethics  for 
Nonprofit  and  Philanthropic 
Organizations 

I.  Personal  and  Professional  Integrity 

All  staff,  board  members  and  volunteers  of 
the  organization  act  with  honesty,  integrity  and 
openness  in  all  their  dealings  as  representatives 
of  the  organization.  The  organization  promotes 
a  working  environment  that  values  respect,  fair¬ 
ness  and  integrity. 

II.  Mission 

The  organization 

has  a  clearly  stated 
mission  and  purpose, 
approved  by  the  board 
of  directors,  in  pursuit 
of  the  public  good.  All 
of  its  programs  support 
that  mission  and  all 
who  work  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  understand  and  are 
loyal  to  that  mission 
and  purpose.  The  mis¬ 
sion  is  responsive  to 
the  constituency  and 
communities  served  by 
the  organization  and  of 
value  to  the  society  at 
large. 

ni.  Governance 

The  organization  has  an  active  governing 
body  that  is  responsible  for  setting  the  mission 
and  strategic  direction  of  the  organization  and 
oversight  of  the  finances,  operations  and  policies 
of  the  organization.  The  governing  body: 

•  Ensures  that  its  board  members  or  trustees 
have  the  requisite  skills  and  experience  to  carry 
out  their  duties  and  that  all  members  understand 
and  fulfill  their  governance  duties  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  organization  and  its  public  pur¬ 
pose; 

•  Has  a  conflict-of-interest  policy  that  ensures 
that  any  conflicts  of  interest  or  the  appearance 
thereof  are  avoided  or  appropriately  managed 
through  disclosure,  recusal  or  other  means;  and 

•  Is  responsible  for  the  hiring,  firing,  and 
regular  review  of  the  performance  of  the  chief 
executive  officer,  and  ensures  that  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  executive  officer  is  reasonable 
and  appropriate; 

•  Ensures  that  the  CEO  and  appropriate  staff 
provide  the  governing  body  with  timely  and 
comprehensive  information  so  that  the  governing 
body  can  effectively  carry  out  its  duties; 

•  Ensures  that  the  organization  conducts  all 
transactions  and  dealings  with  integrity  and 
honesty; 

•  Ensures  that  the  organization  promotes  work¬ 
ing  relationships  with  board  members,  staff,  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  program  beneficiaries  that  are  based 
on  mutual  respect,  fairness  and  openness; 

•  Ensures  that  the  organization  is  fair  and 
inclusive  in  its  hiring  and  promotion  policies 
and  practices  for  all  board,  staff  and  volunteer 
positions; 

•  Ensures  that  policies  of  the  organization 
are  in  writing,  clearly  articulated  and  officially 
adopted; 

•  Ensures  that  the  resources  of  the  organization 


are  responsibly  and  prudently  managed;  and, 

•  Ensures  that  the  organization  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  carry  out  its  programs  effectively. 

IV.  Legal  Compliance 

The  organization  is  knowledgeable  of  and 
complies  with  all  laws,  regulations  and  appli¬ 
cable  international  conventions. 

V.  Responsible  Stewardship 

The  organization  and  its  subsidiaries  manage 
their  funds  responsibly  and  prudently.  This 
should  include  the  following  considerations: 

•  It  spends  a  reasonable  percentage  of  its 
annual  budget  on  programs  in  pursuance  of  its 
mission; 

•  It  spends  an  adequate  amount  on  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  to  ensure  effective  accounting 
systems,  internal  controls,  competent  staff, 
and  other  expenditures  critical  to  professional 
management; 

•  The  organization  compensates  staff,  and 
any  others  who  may  receive  compensation, 
reasonably  and  appropriately; 

•  Organizations  that  solicit  funds  have 
reasonable  fundraising  costs,  recognizing  the 
variety  of  factors  that  affect  fundraising  costs; 

•  Organizations  do  not  accumulate  operating 
funds  excessively; 

•  Organizations  with  endowments  (both 
foundations  and  public  charities)  prudently 

draw  from  endow¬ 
ment  funds  con¬ 
sistent  with  donor 
intent  and  to  support 
the  public  purpose 
of  the  organization; 

•  Organizations 
ensure  that  all 
spending  practices 
and  policies  are  fair, 
reasonable  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  fulfill 
the  mission  of  the 
organization;  and, 

•  All  financial 
reports  are  factually 
accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  in  all  material 
respects. 

VI.  Openness 
and  Disclosure 
The  organization 
provides  comprehensive  and  timely  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  the  media  and  all  stake¬ 
holders  and  is  responsive  in  a  timely  manner 
to  reasonable  requests  for  information.  All 
information  about  the  organization  will  fully 
and  honestly  reflect  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  organization. 

Basic  informational  data  about  the  orga¬ 
nization,  such  as  the  Form  990,  reviews  and 
compilations,  and  audited  financial  statements 
will  be  posted  on  the  organization’s  web¬ 
site  or  otherwise  available  to  the  public.  All 
solicitation  materials  accurately  represent  the 
organization’s  policies  and  practices  and  will 
reflect  the  dignity  of  program  beneficiaries.  All 
financial,  organizational,  and  program  reports 
will  be  complete  and  accurate  in  all  material 
respects. 

VII.  Program  Evaluation 

The  organization  regularly  reviews  program 
effectiveness  and  has  mechanisms  to  incor¬ 
porate  lessons  learned  into  future  programs. 
The  organization  is  committed  to  improving 
program  and  organizational  effectiveness  and 
develops  mechanisms  to  promote  learning 
from  its  activities  and  the  field.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  responsive  to  changes  in  its  field  of 
activity  and  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its 
constituencies. 

VIII.  Inclusiveness  and  Diversity 

The  organization  has  a  policy  of  promoting 
inclusiveness  and  its  staff,  board  and  volun¬ 
teers  reflect  diversity  in  order  to  enrich  its 
programmatic  effectiveness.  The  organization 
takes  meaningful  steps  to  promote  inclusive¬ 
ness  in  its  hiring,  retention,  promotion,  board 
recruitment  and  constituencies  served. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Organizations  are,  at  base, 
people,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
people  of  the  independent 
sector  —  board  members, 
executive  leaders,  staff  and 
volunteers  —  to  demonstrate 
their  ongoing  commitment 
to  the  core  values  of 
integrity,  honesty,  fairness, 
openness,  respect  and 
responsibility. 
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Checklist  for  developing  a  statement  of  values  and  code  of  ethics 


Copyright  ©  2004  Independent  Sector 

Independent  Sector  strongly  recommends 
that  all  nonprofits  and  foundations  develop 
a  statement  of  values  and  code  of  ethics  to 
help  guide  their  policies,  decision  making 
and  operations.  Here  is  a  checklist  to  help 
your  organization  begin  the  process. 

Decide  whom  you  think  should  be 
involved  in  the  process.  Be  sure  to  include 
staff  and  the  board.  Other  important  stake¬ 
holders  include  major  donors,  volunteers  and 
program  beneficiaries,  each  of  whom  will 
bring  different  and  valuable  perspectives. 

Phase  one:  Focus  your  first  efforts  on  de¬ 
veloping  a  statement  of  values,  which  will 
later  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  code  of 
ethics: 

•  Convene  a  group  of  stakeholders  to 

develop  a  list  of  values  that  might  be 
included  in  your  organization’s  state¬ 
ment.  Have  the  group  brainstorm  by 
answering  these  questions: 

1 .  What  values  are  unique  to  our 
organization’s  mission? 

2.  What  values  should  every  nonprofit 
organization  and  society  in  general 
uphold? 

3.  What  values  should  guide  the 
operations  of  the  organization  and  the 
personal  conduct  of  staff,  board,  and 
volunteers? 

•  Draw  from  examples  of  values  statements 

from  other  organizations  as  models.* 

•  Develop  consensus  around  the  values  that 

stakeholders  believe  are  most  important 
for  your  organization.  Narrow  these  to 
the  essential  core  values  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 


•  Organize  a  small  drafting  committee  to  put  the 

ideas  into  words. 

•  Reconvene  key  stakeholders  to  review  and 

revise  the  statement  as  needed. 

•  Secure  approval  from  the  board  of  directors. 

Phase  two:  Using  the  organization's  state¬ 
ment  of  values  as  a  foundation,  now  it's  time 
to  turn  your  attention  to  developing  a  code  of 
ethics  describing  how  you  put  those  values 
into  practice.  Your  resulting  document  will 
be  a  set  of  broad  principles,  not  a  detailed 
set  of  operational  practices. 

•  Provide  model  codes  from  other  organizations 

as  a  reference  for  the  development  of  your 
own  code.* 

•  Convene  a  key  group  of  stakeholders  to  decide 

on  the  essential  elements  that  your  code 
should  cover,  such  as:  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  integrity;  mission:  governance; 
conflict  of  interest;  legal  compliance; 
re.sponsible  stewardship  of  resources  and 
financial  oversight;  openness  and  disclo¬ 
sure;  program  evaluation;  inclusiveness 
and  diversity;  integrity  in  fundraising  and/ 
or  grantmaking  (depending  on  the  type  of 
organization);  and  other  areas  of  particular 
importance  to  your  organization  and  field 
of  interest. 

•  Throughout  the  process,  continually  consult 

your  values  statement  to  ensure  it  is  being 
reflected  in  the  code  of  ethics. 

•  Organize  a  drafting  team  and  have  all  key 

stakeholders  review  the  draft  to  ensure 
support  for  it. 

•  Secure  approval  of  the  code  by  the  board  of 

directors. 

•  Design  a  system  to  ensure  regular  review  of 

adherence  to  the  code.  Consider  designat¬ 


ing  a  board  committee  that  will  have 
oversight  responsibility  for  compliance 
with  the  code. 

•  Examples  for  your  use 

Independent  Sector  has  developed  a 
model  “Statement  of  Values  and  Code  of 
Ethics”  for  your  use,  as  well  as  a  “Compen¬ 
dium  of  Standards,  Codes,  and  Principles 
of  Nonprofit  and  Philanthropic  Organiza¬ 
tions”  where  more  than  100  statements  are 
compiled. 

Definitions 

•  Statement  of  Values:  An  expression  of 
what  an  organization  believes  in. 

•  Code  of  Ethics:  A  statement  of  how  you 
put  your  values  into  practice. 

Share  Your  Feedback 

Please  share  your  experiences  with 
us,  so  we  may  share  lessons  learned 
with  other  members.  Contact  us  at  ethics 
@IndependentSector.org. 

Independent  Sector  wishes  to  thank  the 
Colorado  Association  of  Nonprofit  Organi¬ 
zations  (CANPO)  for  permission  to  draw 
from  its  excellent  publication.  Conduct¬ 
ing  an  Ethics  Audit:  A  Checklist  for  Non¬ 
profits.  More  information  is  available  at 
www.canpo.org. 

Independent  Sector  is  a  coalition  of 
leading  nonprofits,  foundations  and  corpo¬ 
rations  strengthening  not-for-profit  initia¬ 
tive,  philanthropy  and  citizen  action.  Visit 
ww.w.independentsector.org  for  information. 


Statement  of  Values  and  Code  of  Ethics  (continued) 


IX.  Fundraising 

Organizations  that  raise  funds  from  the  public 
or  from  donor  institutions  are  truthful  in  their 
solicitation  materials.  Organizations  respect 
the  privacy  concerns  of  individual  donors  and 
expend  funds  consistent  with  donor  intent. 
Organizations  disclose  important  and  relevant 
information  to  potential  donors. 

In  raising  funds  from  the  public,  organiza¬ 
tions  will  respect  the  rights  of  donors,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

•  To  be  informed  of  the  mission  of  the  orga¬ 
nization,  the  way  the  resources  will  be  used  and 
their  capacity  to  use  donations  effectively  for 
their  intended  purposes; 

•  To  be  informed  of  the  identity  of  those  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  organization’s  governing  board  and 
to  expect  the  board  to  exercise  prudent  judg¬ 
ment  in  its  stewardship  responsibilities; 

•  To  have  access  to  the  organization’s  most 
recent  financial  reports; 

•  To  be  assured  their  gifts  will  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given; 

•  To  receive  appropriate  acknowledgement 
and  recognition; 

•  To  be  assured  that  information  about  their 
donations  is  handled  with  respect  and  with  con¬ 
fidentiality  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  law; 

•  To  expect  that  all  relationships  with  indi¬ 
viduals  representing  organizations  of  interest  to 
the  donor  will  be  professional  in  nature; 

•  To  be  informed  whether  those  seeking  dona¬ 
tions  are  volunteers,  employees  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  or  hired  solicitors; 

•  To  have  the  opportunity  for  their  names  to 
be  deleted  from  mailing  lists  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  may  intend  to  share;  and, 

•  To  feel  free  to  ask  questions  when  making 
a  donation  and  to  receive  prompt,  truthful  and 
forthright  answers.* 

X.  Grantmaker  Guidelines 

Organizations  that  are  grantmakers  have 

particular  responsibilities  in  carrying  out  their 
missions,'*  These  include  the  following: 

•  They  will  have  constructive  relations  with 


grantseekers  based  on  mutual  respect  and  shared 
goals; 

•  They  will  communicate  clearly  and  on  a 
timely  basis  with  potential  grantees; 

•  They  will  treat  grantseekers  and  grantees 
fairly  and  with  respect; 

•  They  will  respect  the  expertise  of  grantseek¬ 
ers  in  their  fields  of  knowledge; 

•  They  will  seek  to  understand  and  respect  the 
organizational  capacity  and  needs  of  grantseek¬ 
ing  organizations;  and, 

•  They  will  respect  the  integrity  of  the  mission 
of  grantseeking  organizations. 

Process  and  Afterword 

The  Statement  of  Values  and  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Nonprofit  and  Philanthropic  Organizations 
was  drafted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Sector  Ethics  and  Accountability  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  final  document  that  was  approved  by  the 
IS  board  benefited  from  extensive  comments 
from  the  organization’s  members  which  dra¬ 
matically  improved  the  final  product. 

In  addition,  while  the  IS  board  has  given  its 
approval  to  this  document,  the  Ethics  and  Ac¬ 
countability  Committee  and  the  Code  of  Ethics 
Sub-committee  will  continue  to  review  and 
revise  it.  as  necessary. 

A  code  of  ethics  is,  by  necessity,  general 
in  outlining  broad  ethical  principles.  It  is  not 
a  detailed  set  of  recommended  practices  on 
a  specific  issue.  In  many  cases,  those  more 
specific  recommended  practices  are  provided 
by  existing  standards  by  national,  regional,  and 
subsector-specific  groups.  (For  a  comprehensive 
list,  please  visit  IS’s  Compendium  of  Standards. 
Codes,  and  Principles  of  Nonprofit  and  Philan¬ 
thropic  Organizations.) 

In  cases  where  such  standards  do  not  exist  or 
need  strengthening,  we  plan  to  offer  recommen¬ 
dations  in  the  future.  This  statement  of  values 
and  code  of  ethics  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
duplicate  or  substitute  for  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tions  promoting  standards  of  practice,  but  rather 


is  intended  as  a  model  that  organizations  can 
draw  from  in  reviewing  or  adopting  a  code  of 
ethics.  (February  3,  2004) 

*  This  code  is  intended  as  a  model  for  all 
organizations  classified  as  501  (c)(3)  and 
501  (c)(4)  organizations  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  This  includes  charitable 
nonprofit  organizations;  private,  family,  oper¬ 
ating,  community,  and  corporate  foundations; 
and  organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is 
advocacy.  We  call  these  the  organizations  of 
the  independent  sector. 

^  Much  of  the  spirit,  and  some  of  the  language, 
in  this  code  are  taken  from  Obedience  to  the 
Unenforceable,  first  published  by  Independet 
Sector  in  1991  and  re-released  in  2002.  Oth¬ 
er  helpful  sources  include  the  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Museums  by  the  American  Association  of 
Museums,  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Charles 
Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  the  Code  of  Ethics 
of  the  United  Way  of  America,  and  the  work 
of  the  Institute  for  Global  Ethics.  For  a  com¬ 
prehensive  listing  of  codes  and  standards 
for  nonprofit  and  philanthropic  organizations, 
see  the  Independent  Sector  website  at  www. 
lndependentSector.org/issues/accountability/ 
standards.html. 

®  These  ten  points  are  taken  from  "A  Donor 
Bill  of  Rights,"  developed  by  the  American 
Association  of  Fund  Raising  Counsel,  the 
Association  for  Healthcare  Philanthropy,  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education,  and  the  Association  of  Fundrais¬ 
ing  Professionals,  and  endorsed  by  Indepen¬ 
dent  Sector. 

^The  Council  on  Foundations  has  a  guide  for 
grantmakers  entitled  Principles  and  Practices 
for  Effective  Grantmaking,  available  on  their 
website  at  www.cof.org/Content/General/Dis- 
play.cfm?contentlD=1 56&. 

Independent  Sector  is  a  coalition  of  lead¬ 
ing  nonprofits,  foundations  and  corpora¬ 
tions  strengthening  not-for-profit  initiative, 
philanthropy  and  citizen  action.  Visit  www. 
independentsector.org  for  more  information 
or  contact  ethics@lndependentSector.org. 


Indicators 
website  is 
packed  with 
useful  data 

The  Northwest 
Area  Foundation 
website,  www. 
indicators. NWAF 
org,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  resource  for 
people  who  are 
writing  grants, 
needing  facts, 
developing  a 
situational  analy¬ 
sis  or  conducting 
other  research. 

The  site  offers 
data  on  the  re¬ 
gion  that  includes 
Montana,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  North  and 
South  Dakota, 
Minnesota  and 
Iowa.  It’s  easy 
to  use  and  the 
formats  (charts, 
lists,  graphs,  etc.) 
are  well  designed 
for  use  in  presen¬ 
tations  and  grant 
applications. 
Topics  include 
population,  hous¬ 
ing,  employment, 
poverty,  school 
achievement  and 
more. 

The  Indicators 
Website  pro¬ 
vides  a  one-stop 
source  of  up-to- 
date  information 
on  states,  coun¬ 
ties,  reserva¬ 
tions  and  tribes. 
Text  summa¬ 
ries,  maps  and 
graphs  highlight 
major  trends; 
users  who  want 
to  analyze  the 
indicators  further 
can  download 
data  in  Excel 
spreadsheets. 
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NYFA 
launches 
new  e-zine 

The  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  (NYFA) 
recently  launched 
the  new  version 
of  NYFA  Current, 
the  organization’s 
free,  national 
e-publication. 

The  revamped 
NYFA  Current 
continues  the 
publication’s 
12-year  history 
of  reporting  the 
latest  news  and 
happenings  in 
the  arts  world, 
but  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the 
artist's  voice. 

Actively 
engaged  with 
thousands  of 
contemporary 
artists,  NYFA  is 
uniquely  qualified 
to  monitor  the 
pulse  of  today's 
art  scene. 
Practicing  artists 
and  critics  from 
across  the 
country  comment 
on  trends  and 
movements  in 
the  art  world 
with  biweekly 
features,  rants 
and  raves  on  the 
contemporary 
scene,  and 
artists'  insider 
perspectives  on 
exhibitions  and 
performances. 

To  subscribe 
to  NYFA 
Current,  visit 
www.nyfa.org/ 
current  or  email 
current@nyfa.org. 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  announces 
its  '04  Request  for  Proposals  for  Universal  Design 
Projects  in  response  to  recommendations  emanating 
from  the  March  2003  Universal  Design  Meeting. 
For  details,  visit;  www.arts.gov/grants/apply/RFP/ 
Universal  Design.html. 

Los  Angeles  Center  for  Digital  Art  announces 
an  open  call  for  a  juried  competition  featuring 
digital  art.  Entrants  submit  three  JPEG  files  of 
original  work.  All  styles  of  2D  (flat)  artwork  and 
photography  created  or  manipulated  digitally  will 
be  accepted.  This  art  call  is  international,  open  to 
all  geographical  locations.  The  selected  winner 
receives  1 0  large  archival  prints  of  their  work  up 
to  44x60  inches  on  canvas  or  museum  quality 
paper  (approximately  a  $  1 ,500-$2,000  value)  to  be 
shown  in  a  solo  exhibition  in  the  gallery  on  Melrose 
Avenue.  The  show  will  be  widely  promoted  and 
will  include  a  reception  for  the  artist.  Five  second- 
place  winners  will  receive  one  print  of  their  work 
up  to  44x60  inches  ($150-$200  in  value)  to  be 
included  in  upcoming  group  shows.  Second-place 
winners  will  be  scheduled  into  group  shows  within 
twelve  months  of  the  announcement  of  winners. 
Registration  fee  is  $30.  For  submission  details  and 
registration  visit:  www.LACDA.com  or  contact 
Los  Angeles  Center  For  Digital  Art,  5723  Melrose 
Avenue  Suite  202,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90038. 

Smithsonian  Craft  Show  2005  invites  craft  artists  to 
apply  to  its  juried  exhibition  and  sale  of  fine  work.  The 
show  will  be  held  April  14-17, 2005.  For  an  online 
application,  go  to  www.smithsoniancraftshow.org. 
For  a  hardcopy  application,  print  the  application 
form  the  website,  fill  out  and  mail,  or  contact  the 
office  at  202-357-4000;  888-832-9554,  or  e-mail: 
craftshow@si.edu.  DEADLINE  for  ONLINE 
APPLICATION:  Sept.  20,  2004;  DEADLINE  for 
MAILED  APPLICATION;  Sept.  I,  2004. 

“Driving  Force”  is  a  national  juried  exhibit 
for  young  artists  with  disabilities,  ages  16-25, 
sponsored  by  VSAarts  and  Volkswagen  of  America, 
Inc.  Fifteen  finalists  will  be  awarded  a  total  of 
$30,000  in  cash  awards.  Selected  artwork  will 
be  part  of  an  exhibit  in  Washington,  D.C.  during 
October  of  2004  and  will  then  tour  throughout  the 
United  States  forthe  following  two  years.  For  more 
information,  contact  VSA  arts  and  Volkswagen 
of  America,  Inc.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW, 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC  20036;  800-933-872 1 , 
x3877;  e-mail:  voa@vsarts.org.  DEADLINE: 
Aug.  6,  2004. 

North  Tahoe  Arts,  Tahoe  City,  CA,  is  taking 
applications  for  the  Main  Gallery.  Submit  two 
slides,  CD  and  bio  to  Norma  Fowler,  North  Tahoe 
Arts,  Box  6354,  Tahoe  City,  CA  96145;  530- 
581-2818;  e-mail:  norma@northtahoearts.com. 
DEADLINE:  Aug.  1,  2004. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 

The  Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  and 
Western  Art  and  Gear  Show  will  be  held  Aug.  20-22 
in  Lewistown,  MT.  All  cowboy  poets,  western 
musicians  and  western  artists  who  would  like  to 
receive  a  Participation  Prospectus  should  contact 
the  Lewistown  Art  Center,  801  W.  Broadway, 
Lewistown,  MT 59457 ;  e-mail:  lac  @  midrivers.com. 
DEADLINE:  June  30,  2004. 

The  24“’ Annual  Renaissance  Fair,  ajuried  show, 
handcrafted  by  artist  only,  will  be  held  in  Missoula, 
MT,  Nov.  26-28.  Spaces  are  $185-$340  and  there 
are  over  70  spaces.  For  more  information,  contact 


Frank  Sennett,  Box  1053,  Lewistown,  MT  59457; 
406-538-2212.  DEADLINE;  Aug.  14,  2004. 

Art  and  Jazz  on  Broadway  will  be  held  Aug.  15 
in  Philipsburg,  MT.  Only  handcrafted,  original 
work  by  the  selling  artist  is  acceptable.  Contact 
Sherry  Armstrong,  406-859-0366;  e-mail: 
hitchinpost@blackfoot.net;  or  write  Flint  Creek 
Valley  Arts  Council,  Box  583,  Philipsburg,  MT 
59858. 

The  4“'  Annual  Tamarack  Festival  will  be  held 
Sept.  25-26  at  Seeley  Lake,  MT.  The  show  is  a 
juried  show,  with  an  application  fee.  Contact  Nancy 
Madsen,  406-677-2880  or  write  Box  516,  Seeley 
Lake,  MT  59868;  e-mail:  slchamber@blackfoot. 
net;  or  visit  www.seeleylakechamber.com. 
DEADLINE:  Aug.  1,2004. 

Beaux  Arts  Societe  SS""  Annual  Holiday  Sale 
will  be  held  Nov.  6-10  at  the  Boise  Art  Museum 
in  Boise,  ID.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  artists  to 
sell  their  artwork  while  being  relieved  of  any  sales 
effort.  An  enthusiastic  and  experienced  sales  staff 
is  provided,  as  well  as  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  to  promote  the  event.  All  items  must 
be  handmade.  For  more  information,  call  208- 
345-8330,  ext.  26,  or  visit  www.boiseartmuseum. 
org/bas-events.htm  to  download  an  application. 
DEADLINE:  July  23,  2004. 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Yellowstone  River  Valley, 
200  Years  After  Wm.  Clark,  is  a  photography 
project  involving  the  residents  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  Valley  from  Livingston  to  the  confluence  with 
the  Missouri  River  at  Ft.  Union,  thearea  that  William 
Clark  passed  through  in  the  summer  of  1 806  on 
his  return  from  the  west  coast.  Yellowstone  Valley 
residents  are  asked  to  take  photographs  on  a  single 
day,  July  25,  2004,  thus  creating  a  snapshot  of  the 
region  and  its  people.  Pictures  (only  one  photograph 
per  person,  two  copies)  are  to  be  turned  in  to  the 
Sidney  Chamber  by  Friday,  Aug.  20, 2004.  One  copy 
stays  in  Sidney  to  become  part  of  a  local  exhibit 
at  the  MonDak  Heritage  Center.  A  percentage  of 
the  second  copies  will  be  selected  to  send  to  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum  to  be  considered  for  a 
book  based  on  the  project  and  the  art  museum  exhibit 
to  follow.  For  more  information,  call  406-443- 1916 
or  e-mail:  chamber@sidneyMT,com. 

“The  Great  American  Junkmail  Experience,” 

hosted  by  Art  Missoula,  is  ajuried  show  of  works 
created  with,  by  or  about  junkmail.  Artists,  creative 
hobbyists  and  students  of  all  ages  are  encouraged 
to  save,  paint,  paste  and  otherwise  joyfully  mutilate 
and  transform  junkmail  into  works  of  art.  Artists 
may  submit  slides,  photos  or  jpegs  burned  onto 
CDs  along  with  a  $  1 0  entry  fee.  Performance  pieces 
are  welcome.  For  questions,  contact  Art  Missoula, 
2 1 9  W.  Broadway,  Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-549- 
0422  DEADLINE;  Aug.  15,  2004. 

The  Wild  Plum  Station  in  Dixon,  MT,  is 
seeking:  small  works  for  a  group  show  planned 
for  August;  fiber/fabric  artists  to  submit  Batiks, 
silk  painting,  quilting,  soft  sculpture,  weaving, 
handmade  clothing  and  accessories,  etc.  for  an 
October  show;  artists  and  musicians  for  booking 
later  in  the  year;  and  vendors  for  Dixon’s  Melon 
Days,  Aug.  28.  Call  406-246-ARTS,  or  e-mail: 
artlook@blackfoot.net. 


Residencies 


The  Allesee  Fellowship  is  a  residency  in  an  art 
museum  on  a  train,  taking  art  to  communities. 
Salary,  medical,  dental,  vision,  life  insurance,  etc. 
are  offered.  Contact  Artrain,  1 100  North  Main  St., 
Suite  106,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48104;  734-747-8300; 
e-mail:  ArtrainUSA@aol.com,  or  visit  tinyurl. 
com/ypswa.  DEADLINE:  Sept,  1 ,  2004. 

The  MacDowell  Colony  offers  one-  to  eight-week 
winter/spring  residencies  for  mature  and  emerging 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  Is  Intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  Information  either  by 
Its  Inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  Insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  Information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  Information 
or  any  other  linked  Information  presented, 
referenced  or  Implied.  All  critical  Information 
should  be  Independently  verified. 


artists.  Room,  board,  studio;  financial  assistance 
available  for  travel.  Contact  The  MacDowell 
Colony,  1 00  High  St.,  Peterborough,  NH  03458- 
2485;  603-924-3886;  e-mail:  admissions @ mac 
dowellcolony.org;  www.macdowellcolony.org. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  15,  2004. 

The  Kimmel  Harding  Nelson  Center  for  the 
Arts  offers  two-  to  eight- week  winter  residencies 
in  a  modem  site  along  the  Missouri  River. 
Studio,  apartment,  facilities;  additional  stipend 
for  working  in  schools/community.  Contact 
Kathy  Puzey,  Program  Director,  The  Kimmel 
Harding  Nelson  Center  for  the  Arts,  801  Third 
Corso,  Nebraska  City,  NE  68410;  402-874-9600; 
e-mail:  kathy@khncenterforthearts.org. 

The  Clay  Studio  of  Missoula  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  two-,  four-  and 
six-month  residencies.  The  studio  offers  the 
oppormnity  to  have  a  rent-free,  semi-private 
studio  in  exchange  for  instructing  a  class. 
The  studio  is  fully  functional  with  electric, 
soda,  raku,  and  wood  kiln  opportunities.  For 
more  information  and  application,  visit 
www.theclaystudioofmissoula.org  or  contact 
The  Clay  Studio  of  Missoula,  910  Dickens, 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-543-0509;  e-mail: 
jaylawfer@hotmail.com. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


The  YMCA  Writer’s  Voice  in  Billings,  MT, 
has  grant  support  available  to  communities  for 
‘TumbleWords:  Writers  Rolling  Around  the 
West”  for  2004-2005.  TumbleWords  is  designed 
to  bring  more  exposure  to  Montana’s  writers  and 
their  work  in  “underserved”  communities,  while 
building  a  long-lasting  appreciation  of  literary 
arts  with  these  new  audiences.  The  communities 
can  apply  because  of  their  limited  access  to  the 
arts,  relatively  low  populations,  and/or  a  general 
interest  in  literature  and  becoming  familiar  with 
Montana  writers  and  poets.  TumbleWords  is  a 
literature-presenting  program  funded  through  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  Montana  Cultural  Trust 
and  the  Western  States  Arts  Federation.  The 
Writer’s  Voice  administers  the  program  for  the 
entire  state  of  Montana.  The  program  consists 
of  public  reading  and  a  writing  workshop. 
Residencies  are  pending  upon  the  availability 
and  interest  of  the  writer.  The  Writer’s  Voice  will 
pay  the  writers  directly,  $200  honorarium,  plus 
travel  expenses  -  up  to  a  total  expense  of  $500 
per  community.  Communities  must  provide  a 
1:1  match.  A  minimum  of  $100  must  be  a  cash 
match.  Fees  may  be  charged  for  workshops 
or  readings  and  used  for  the  cash  match.  The 
additional  match  can  be  in-kind  services  or  time 
such  as:  author’s  room  and  board,  use  of  facility, 
community  coordinator’s  time,  advertising,  etc. 
The  community  will  be  responsible  for  publicity 
and  any  indirect  expenses  other  than  honoraria 
and  travel.  For  more  information,  call  Corby 
Skinner,  406-248-1685  ext  231.  The  project 
will  be  made  available  on  a  first  come-first 
served  basis. 

Jentel  Artist  Residency  Program  offers  one- 
month  residencies  in  a  mral  ranch  setting  that 
include  comfortable  accommodations,  a  separate 
private  studio  and  $500  stipend  to  visual  artists  in 
all  media  and  writers  in  all  genre.  For  an  application 
and  more  information  visit  www.jentelarts.org  or 
send  request  with  self-addressed  mailing  label  and 
$.60  postage  to:  Jentel  Artist  Residency  Program, 
130  Lower  Piney  Creek  Rd.,  Banner,  WY  82832. 
DEADLINE:  Sept.  15,  2004. 


Workshops 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in 
Great  Falls,  MT,  offers  the  following  summer 
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workshops:  All  Levels  Potter’s  Wheel  with  Judy 
Ericksen,  Tuesdays,  Aug.  3-24;  Laura  Heine 
Thread  Fusion  Workshop,  for  quilters,  July  10; 
Mini  Quilt  workshops  with  Penny  Rubner,  Aug. 

1 8;  and  Mini  Quilt  Workshop  Part  II,  instructor 
TEA,  Aug.  19.  Call  406-727-8255  for  more 
information. 

Art  Treks  on  Big  Mountain  in  Whitefish,  MT  for 
adults  include  Watercolors,  Aug.  4  and  Pastels 
at  the  Summit,  Aug.  18.  For  information  or  to 
sign  up  in  advance,  call  Stumptown  Art  Studio, 
406-862-5929. 

Forces  of  Nature  -  Continued  in  the  Great 
Outdoors,  presented  by  painter  Lisa  Caplan, 
will  be  held  July  27  at  Glacier  Park.  Students 
will  meet  at  Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish, 
MT.  This  workshop  will  explore  the  impact  of 
light,  atmosphere  and  terrain.  Work  in  acrylics 
or  gouache.  Cost  is  $40.  Call  406-270-5161  to 
sign  up. 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish,  MT,  offers 
open  clay  night  Wednesdays,  and  open  drawing 
and  painting  night  Thursdays.  Call  406-270-5 161 
for  more  information. 

Leading  Edge  Art  Workshops  offers  the 
following  workshops  at  Boulder  Hot  Springs 
Inn  and  Spa  in  Boulder,  MT:  Historic  West 
Landscape  with  Gerald  Brommer,  Aug.  9-13; 
Rodeo  on  Location  with  Judi  Betts,  Aug,  25-29; 
Essence  of  Nature  in  W/C  with  Barbara  Nechis, 
Sept.  11-15;  Watercolor  on  Yupo  Paper  with 
George  James,  Sept.  20-24.  Each  workshop 
is  a  full  five  days  of  instruction  and  the  cost  is 
$450.  Accommodations  and  meal  packages  are 
$430  for  single,  $353  for  double,  and  includes 
unlimited  use  of  the  hot  springs.  To  register,  visit 
www.greatartworkshops.com;  403-233-7389,  or 
write  to  Leading  Edge  Art  workshops,  3 1  S.  Hot 
Springs  Rd.,  Box  933,  Boulder,  MT  59632. 

Billings  Studio  Theatre  in  Billings,  MT^  will 
hold  a  summer  acting  camp,  “School  of  Rock,” 
July  12-23  for  children  ages  8-18.  For  more 
information,  call  406-248-1141.  DEADLINE: 
July  7,  2004. 

Eagle  Mountain  Outfitters  offers  five-day 
professional  workshops  in  the  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness  of  Montana.  From  July  19-23, 
Seeing  the  Picture  with  Monte  Dolack;  Aug.  2-6, 
Wilderness  and  Nature  Photography  with  David 
Spears;  Aug,  16-20,  Travel  and  Food  Photography 
with  Audrey  Hall;  andAug.  30-Sept.  3,  Wilderness 
and  Nature  Photography  with  David  Spears. 
Reservations  are  limited  to  10  guests  per  trip. 
Visit  www.Montana-Now  for  more  information 
or  call  800-863-9521. 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot 
Gallery  in  Red  Lodge,  MT,  offers  the  following 
workshops:  Sue  Supola  Watercolor  Workshop. 
July  2-3;  Jeanne  Thomas  Acting  Class,  July 
17;  Student  Art  Camp,  grades  K-4,  July  19-23; 
Student  Art  Camp,  grades  5-9,  July  26-30;  Bema 
Loy  Ost  and  Pat  Schermerhorn  Plein  Air  Oil 
Painting  Workshop,  July  31  and  Aug.  10;  Jack 
Hines  and  Jessica  Zemsky  Workshop,  Aug.  5- 
7;  Robert  Tippie  Mosaic  Ceramics  Workshop. 
Aug.  14;  and  Marilyn  Beth  Hughes  Watercolor 
Workshop,  Aug.  27-28.  For  more  information, 
call  406-446-1370. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  in  Missoula,  MT, 
offers  these  summer  workshops:  People  and 
Places:  Drawing  AroundTown,  with  Karen  Rice, 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  July  6-22;  Painting 
with  Sheila  Miles,  Tuesdays  July  13-Aug,3.Call 
406-728-0447  for  more  information. 

Missouri  River  Dance  Studio  in  Great  Falls,  MT, 
offers  two  summer  workshops:  Dance  Classes, 
July  5-9  and  July  26-30;  and  Summer  Dance 
Intensive,  with  guest  instructors  Meelis  Pakri, 
ballet  master  for  the  Colorado  Ballet,  and  Rhonda 
Sevey,  Disney  choreographer,  Aug.  9-14.  Call 
406-77 1  - 1 3 1 3  for  information. 


Lions,  Tigers  and  Bears  -  Oh  My!,  a  wildlife 
art  workshop  with  Julie  T.  Chapman  will  be  held 
Aug.  27-29,  in  Kalispell.  MT.  The  workshop 
will  focus  on  photographing  and  sketching/ 
painting  predators  in  a  natural  setting.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.julietchapman.com/ 
workshop/workshop.htm ;  406-626-45 86. 

National  Guitar  Workshop  is  a  summer  institute 
that  offers  sessions  at  various  locations:  Austin,  TX, 
July  5-10;  Los  Angeles,  CA,  June  27-July  2  and 
July  5- 1 0;  Nashville,  TN,  July  1 2- 1 7;  San  Francisco, 
CA,  July  19-24;  Chicago,  IL,  July  19-24;  and  six 
weeks  of  different  sessions  in  New  Milford,  CT. 
Students  range  in  age  from  1 3  to  80,  The  faculty  is  a 
carefully  selected  group  of  professional  musicians 
and  educators.  For  more  information,  call  800-234- 
6479  or  visit  www.guitarworkshop.com. 

The  Third  Annual  Ennis  Painting  Workshop 

with  instructors  Susan  Christie  and  Patsy  Eckert  will 
be  held  Aug.  25-28,  in  Ennis,  MT.  The  workshop 
will  include  instruction  in  several  painting  styles: 
watercolor,  oil  and  sumi-e  and  includes  studio 
time  plus  outdoor  location  painting  in  the  Madison 
Valley.  Eor  information  contact  Susan  Christie, 

PO  Box  1549,  Ennis,  MT  59729;  406-682-5655; 
e-mail:  artists@wildcranestudio.com.  | 

I 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center 

offers  the  following  one-day  field  trips  and/or 
workshops:  Missouri  River  Canoe  Trip,  July  10; 
Leatherworking  Workshop,  July  17;  Stepping 
Out  on  the  Old  North  Trail,  July  24;  Blackfeet 
Cultural  Tour,  July  31;  Eoods  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  Aug.  7;  1805  Blacksmithing 
Technologies,  Sept.  1 1 .  Deadline  for  registration 
is  two  weeks  prior  to  workshop  date.  For  more 
information  or  to  register  call  406-452-5661; 
e-mail  lcia@montana.com. 

Haystack,  a  summer  program  in  the  arts  offered 
through  Portland  State  University,  will  be  held 
July  12-Aug.  6,  in  Cannon  Beach  on  the  North 
Oregon  Coast.  Creative  workshops  in  visual  arts, 
music,  gardening,  publishing  and  writing  are  offered 
and  college  credit  is  available.  For  more  information, 
call  503-725-4186;  e-mail  snydere@pdx.edu,  or 
visit  www.haystack.pdx.edu. 

Watercolor  artist  Gary  Spetz,  host  of  the 
upcoming  PBS  “learn  to  paint”  series.  Painting  Wild 
Places,  will  be  conducting  a  five-day  instructional  ; 
watercolor  workshop  in  the  mountaintop  Summit  j 
House  at  Big  Mountain  Resort  in  Whitefish,  MT, 
Sept.  13-17.  These  classes  are  for  all  skill  levels,  j 
For  more  information,  call  406-844-381 6  or  visit  j 
www.PaintingWildPlaces.com.  ! 

Photo  Tours  in  Glacier  National  Park  are  offered  j 
on  a  flexible  schedule  by  the  Izaak  Walton  Inn,  1 
located  alongside  the  south  boundary  of  Glacier  j 
NationalPark.Eachcustomizedtourandseminaris  1 
guided  by  an  experienced  guide  and  photographer  ! 
into  different  areas  of  Glacier  Park.  Seminars  on  j 
scenic  photography  are  designed  to  aid  aspiring 
photographers,  snapshot  enthusiasts  and  advanced 
photographers.  For  information  call  406-888-5700 
or  visit  www.izaakwaltoninn.com. 

Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  MT,  offers 
this  workshop:  Using  Indigenous  Materials,  with  ^ 
Morgan  Ringer,  Sept.  13-17.  Call  406-443-3502.  ; 

I 

I 

Havre  Art  Show  and  Sale  will  be  held  Nov.  1 3- 1 4  ] 
in  Havre.  MT.  Watercolorist  Doris  Anderson,  from 
Cascade,  MT,  is  the  guest  artist.  Space  is  available 
for  $  1 5  for  a  4x8  panel,  two  panels  maximum.  Call 
406-265-4417.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  15,  2004. 

Photographers  Formulary  Inc.  offers 
photographers  formulary  workshops  in  Montana. 
The  old  processes  of  photography  offered  include 
cyanotype.  Van  Dyke,  gum  printing,  platinum, 
palladium,  carbon,  carbo  and  albumen.  Regular 
darkroom  classes  are  included.  Courses  meet  from 
Sunday  evening  until  noon  the  following  Friday. 
The  facility  is  located  on  26  acres  in  the  Swan  Valley. 
For  more  information,  call  800-922-5255  ore-mail: 
mtworkshops@workshopsinMontana.com. 


River  Street  Dance  Theater  offers  Summer 
Dance  2004,  a  modern,  tap  and  jazz  workshop, 
Aug.  2-6,  in  Hamilton,  MT.  The  workshop  is 
open  to  beginner,  intermediate  and  advanced 
dancers  ages  seven  and  up.  For  information,  call 
406-363-1203. 

Virginia  City  History  Drama  Camp,  Allyson 
Adams,  director,  will  be  heldAug.  9-20  in  Virginia 
City,  MT.  Step  back  in  time  for  this  theatrical 
learning  experience,  with  final  performances 
Aug.  21-22.  Camp  fee  is  $  1 75.  Call  406-843-5583 
or  406-843-5258. 

Beaded  Ornament  Class  with  Martha  June 
Francher  will  be  held  July  10  at  Schoolhouse 
History  and  Art  Center  in  Colstrip,  MT.  Call 
406-748-4822. 

Summer  Art  Academy.  McIntosh  Art  Company’s 
week-long  art  camp,  is  open  to  children  ages  8-16. 
The  camp  will  be  held  at  Rocky  Mountain  College 
July  19-23.  Seven  professional  artists  will  teach 
classes  ranging  from  drawing  to  clay  to  mosaic. 
Call  406-252-2010. 


Performing  Arts 

Robert  Hoyem,  a  professional  teacher  for  all 
voices,  offers  healthy  vocal  development  and 
interpretive  studies  in  Missoula,  MT,  for  choral 
singers/soloists,  musical-theatre  performers  and 
young  and  advanced  opera  and  concert  soloist. 
Hoyem  is  an  ex-Broadway  soloist,  leading  tenor  in 
European  opera  theaters  and  former  voice  faculty 
member  of  the  Department  of  Musical-Theatre, 
State  Theatre  Academy  in  Munich,  Germany  with 
BM/B  Afrom  UM  and  MM  from  Manhattan  School 
of  Music,  New  York  City.  For  more  information, 
call  406-549-7670;  www.roberthoyem.com. 

The  Montreal  International  Musical 
Competition,  which  alternates  between  voice, 
violin  and  piano,  will  be  held  May  9-20,  2005. 
The  2005  competition  is  open  to  young  singers 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  professional  career  in  music. 
For  more  information,  call  1-514-845-7744; 
or  visit  jeunessesmusicales.com.  DEADLINE: 
Jan  21.  2005. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

Glimmer  Train’s  Fall  Short  Story  Award  for 
New  Writers.  First  place  $  1 ,200  and  publication 
in  GlimmerTrain  Stories,  second/third  $500/$300. 
$12  entry  fee  per  story.  Word  count  not  to 
exceed  12.000.  Send  manuscript  via  the  online 
submissions  procedure;  visit  www.glimmertrain. 
com.  DEADLINE:  Sept.  30.  2004. 

Operation  Homecoming:  The  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Arts  is  issuing  an  open  call  for 
submissions  from  active  military  personnel  and 
their  families.  Items  may  include  essays,  letters 
and  other  writings  related  to  recent  military  ser¬ 
vice.  A  panel  of  literary  experts  assembled  by  the 
NEA  will  review  the  entries.  The  best  examples 
will  be  published  next  year  in  an  anthology  that 
will  be  given  to  military  installations,  schools, 
and  libraries  and  sold  in  bookstores.  Authors 
will  receive  an  honorarium  and  two  copies  of  the 
book.  A  percentage  of  any  proceeds  will  go  to 
military  charities.  Submissions  will  be  accepted 
through  Dec.  31,  2004.  E-mail  to  submissions® 
operationhomecoming.org  or  mail  to  Operation 
Homecoming.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
Suite  519,  1100  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.W.. 
Washington  D.C.  20506.  Copies  of  the  project’s 
booklet  and  CD  can  be  ordered  free  through  the 
NEA  Publications  section.  This  is  only  one  facet 
of  “Operation  Homecoming.”  A  corps  of  writers 
that  includes  Tobias  Wolff,  Bobbie  Ann  Mason, 
Tom  Clancy,  and  Judith  Ortiz  Cofer  will  conduct 
writing  workshops  at  eight  U.S.  military  bases, 
mainly  those  that  are  home  to  units  that  have  seen 

/ Continued  on  next  page) 
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Online 
source 
for  disability 
symbols 

The  Graphic 
Arts  Guild,  at 
www.gag.org, 
posts  12  symbols 
that  may  be 
used  to  promote 
and  publicize 
accessibility 
of  places, 
programs  and 
other  activities 
for  people 
with  various 
disabilities. 

These 
symbols  are 
intended  to 
help  advertise 
access  services 
to  customers, 
audience 
and  staff. 
Advertisements, 
newsletters, 
conference 
and  program 
brochures, 
membership 
forms,  building 
signage  and 
maps  are 
examples  of 
materials  that 
might  display 
these  symbols. 

Individual 
images  or  the 
entire  set  may 
be  downloaded 
at  www.gag.org/ 
resources/das. 
html. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington. 

DC  20506; 
202-682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
e-mail;  webmgr 
@arts.endow.gov. 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW.  Washington. 

DC  20506; 

202-606-8400; 

www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts: 

1000  Vermont 
Ave..  NW,  12th 
Floor.  Washington, 
DC  20005; 

202-  371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St.. 

NW.  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005: 
202-289-1818:  www. 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW.  Washington. 

DC  20036; 
202-588-6000;  www. 
national  trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission, 1801 
LSt.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington. 
DC  20507: 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 

for  employment 
questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts/ 
howtofil.htm. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 
Compliance 
Board:  1331  F 

St.  NW,  Suite 
1000.  Washington, 
DC  20004; 
800-872-2253;  www. 
access-board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  (for 
assistive  technology 
product  information). 


fighting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Other  writers 
will  provide  guidance  through  a  CD  and  on-line 
writing  tutorials.  For  more  information  visit  www. 
operationhomecoming.org. 

The  International  Library  of  Poetry  sponsors  a 
monthly  poetry  contest  at  poetry.com.  The  contest 
is  open  to  all  poets  whether  published  or  not.  All 
poems  must  be  20  lines  or  fewer.  Only  one  poem 
every  six  months  will  be  considered  for  the  contest. 
Each  month,  a  first  prize  of  $1,000,  plus  second 
and  third  place  prizes  are  awarded,  with  an  annual 
Grand  Prize  of  $10,000.  There  are  no  entry  fees. 
For  further  information,  contact  The  International 
Library  of  Poetry,  1  Poetry  Plaza,  Owings  Mills, 
MD  21 117;  410-356-2000;  or  go  to  poetry.com. 


In  Print  and  Resources 


Art  That  Pays,  a  book  by  Adele  Slaughter  and  Jeff 
Kober,  is  now  available.  Presented  by  the  National 
Network  for  Artist  Placement,  the  book  is  a  guide 
for  how  the  emerging  artist  can  make  a  living  and 
features  interviews  with  over  35  celebrated  artists. 
The  book  is  $29.95,  and  can  be  purchased  online 
at  www.artistplacement.com. 

The  Acts  of  Achievement:  The  Rote  of  Performing 
Arts  Centers  in  Education  is  available  in  its 
entirety  in  PDF  format  on  the  Dana  Foundation 
website;  www.dana.org  or  by  calling  the  Dana 
Foundation  office  at  212-223-4040.  In  addition  to 
offering  education  program  profiles  of  performing 
arts  centers  throughout  the  country,  this  periodical 
gives  case  studies  of  eight  performing  arts  centers 
in  the  United  States  that  offer  outstanding  education 
programs  and  resources.  There  is  an  extensive  article 
about  the  elements  of  successful  artists  residencies 
written  by  Lynne  Silverstein,  long-time  associate 
and  consultant  with  the  Kennedy  Center  and  an 
executive  summary  of  the  2003  symposium  “Acts 
of  Achievement:  The  Role  of  Performing  Arts 
Presenters  in  Education.” 


Media 


The  International  Wildlife  Media  Center  is 

seeking  submissions  for  the  International  Cultural 
Film  Symposium,  which  will  he  held  Sept.  9-12.  The 
symposium  will  feature  films,  lectures  and  discussions 
that  explore  and  expand  understanding  of  how  people 
and  their  cultures  live  in  the  natural  world.  Films 
dealing  with  water,  land,  climate,  culture,  politics, 
society,  science,  conservation,  hunting  and  other 
topics  are  welcome  for  submission.  Shorts,  full- 
length  films,  PSA/advertising  pieces,  films  for  a 
youth  audience  and  music  videos  can  be  submitted 
in  either  the  amateur  or  professional  division.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  International  Wildlife 
Film  Festival,  7 1 8  S.  Higgins,  Missoula,  MT 59801 ; 
e-mail;  iwff@wildlifefilms.org;  www.wildlifefilms. 
org.  DEADLINE:  Aug.  13,  2004. 

The  Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival  is  the 
premier  venue  for  non-fiction  film  in  the  American 
West.  Screenings  will  be  held  Feb.  17-23  on 
Montana's  largest  screen  at  the  historic  Wilma 
Theater  in  downtown  Missoula.  Over  75  films, 
including  world  and  U.S.  premiers,  classics,  rare 
and  experimental  works  will  be  shown  during  the 
week-long  festival.  The  competitive  event  is  open 
to  non-fiction  films  and  videos  of  all  styles,  subject 
matter,  lengths  and  production  dates.  Films  and 
videos  with  release  dates  prior  to  September  1, 
2003  are  eligible  for  entry  but  will  screen  out  of 
competition  if  selected.  Awards  will  be  given  for 
Best  Feamre  Documentary,  Best  Short  Documentary 
and  best  documentary  about  the  American  West  (the 
“Big  Sky  Award”),  Official  call  forentries  is  nowon¬ 
line  in  jpeg  and  pdf  formats  at  highplainsfilms.org/ 
festival/entries.  For  more  information  visit  www. 
bigskyfilmfest.org.  EARLY  DEADLINE:  Sept.  1, 
2004;  FINAL  DEADLINE:  Nov,  15,2004. 

The  Portland  International  Short  Short  Fest  is 

a  festival  of  films  of  10  minutes  or  less.  Individual 
jury  and  audience  choice  awards;  must  be  in  VHS 


NTSC.  For  information:  Zonker  Films,  6504  NE 
2nd  Ave.,  Portland,  OR  97211;  www,zonkerfilms. 
com/idl l.htm;  e-mail:  piss@zonkerfilms.com. 
DEADLINE;  July  15,2004. 

The  40"'  Annual  Chicago  International  Film 
Festival  will  be  held  Oct.  7-21,  2004.  Films  are 
programmed  for  public  screening  in  a  diverse 
selection  of  showcases.  Categories  are  International 
Feature  Film  Competition,  New  Directors’ 
Competition,  Special  Presentations,  Docufest, 
World  Discoveries,  Black  Perspectives,  Cinema 
of  the  Americas,  Chicago's  Own,  Short  Subjects, 
World  Animation  and  Student  Productions. 
For  more  information,  contact  The  Chicago 
International  Film  Festival,  32  West  Randolph 
St„  Suite  600,  Chicago,  IL  60601 -9803;  312-425- 
9400;  www.chicagofilmfestival.com.  DEADLINE: 
July  30,  2004. 

The  Sundance  Institute’s  Documentary  Film 

program  is  accepting  applications  for  its  Sundance 
Documentary  Fund,  a  program  dedicated  to 
supporting  U.S.  and  international  documentary 
films  and  videos  focused  on  current  and  significant 
issues  and  movements  in  contemporary  human 
rights,  freedom  of  expression,  social  justice  and 
civil  liberties.  Applications  are  accepted  on  a 
rolling  submissions  basis;  there  is  no  deadline.  Two 
project  categories  will  be  considered  for  funding: 
development  funds  and  works  in  progress  funds. 
For  more  information,  e-mail  sdf@sundance,org 
or  visit  institute.sundance.org. 


On-Line 


The  Center  for  Excellence  in  Nonprofits,  through 
its  Learning  Community  model,  provides  nonprofits 
with  leadership  development  and  improvement 
programs.  Go  to  www.cen.org. 

Echoes  from  the  Field:  Proven  Capacity- 
Building  Principles  for  Nonprofits  is  a  report  that 
lays  out  principles  of  successful  capacity  building, 
discusses  skills  providers  need  to  implement  the 
principles  effectively,  and  ends  with  issues  and 
questions  for  the  future.  Go  to  www.envsc.org/ 
bestpractices.pdf 

Planning  an  Arts-Centered  School:  A  Handbook 
highlights  best  practices  on  the  development  of 
arts-centered  schools.  The  publication,  designed 
to  guide  organizations  in  curriculum  and 
development,  governance,  funding,  assessment 
and  community  participation,  is  being  distributed 
free  to  schools,  school  boards,  artist  agencies  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  arts  and  education. 
Go  to  www.dana.org. 

The  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts  (NYFA) 

gives  artists,  arts  organizations  and  the  general 
public  free  online  access  to  the  all-new  NFASource, 
the  nation’s  most  extensive  databank  of  grants, 
residencies  publications  and  sources  of  information 
and  assistance  for  artists  of  all  disciplines.  NYFA 
Source  identifies  more  than  2,600  awards  programs, 
2,000  services  and  700  publications.  An  easy-to-use 
search  engine  allows  users  to  narrow  queries  by 
discipline,  location,  gender,  age  group,  application 
deadline  and  more.  The  data  base  can  be  accessed 
through  NYFA’s  website  at  www.nyfa.org. 

An  online  dance  resource,  www.anndaly.com, 
provides  easy  access  to  dance  resources  including 
articles,  talks,  syllabi  and  online  links. 

The  Healing  Story  Alliance  has  posted  its  extensive 
bibliography  online  at  www.healing story.org. 

www.artslinx.com  is  a  promotional  resource  for 
artists  of  all  disciplines. 

“The  Arts  Online:  The  Role  of  the  Arts  in 
Bridging  the  Digital  Divide,”  looks  at  the 
results  of  the  Benton  Foundation’s  Open  Studio 
project  (www.openstudio.org),  which  worked  to 
provide  training  to  local  arts  communities.  To 
access  training  modules  developed  for  the  project 
-  website  publishing  and  internet  connectivity, 
copyright  issues,  digital  cameras,  image  scanning, 
and  streaming  media  -  visit  www.benton.org/ 
openstudio/toolkit/  lessonsleamed.html. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Alayne  Dolson,  PO 
Box  7225,  Missoula.  MT  59807;  406-549-2984.  Advocacy 
organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President.  Clint  Loomis.  1 1 16 
W.  Evelyn.  Lewistown.  MT  59457;  406-538-7380;  e-mail; 
cloomis@lewistown.kl2.mi.us.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts.  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman.  MT  59771;  (406) 

585- 955 1 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal  agent 
for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North. 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797.  e-mail;  montanaan 
(SihotmaiLcom.  Supports  visual  art  centers  ^d  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras.  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman. 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  resource  sharing,  imports 
musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  311  Brantly  Hall.  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland.  Helena,  MT 
59601;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities.  311  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs, 

MT  Community  Foundation.  101  No.  Last  Chance 
Gulch.  Suite  211,  Helena.  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313.  FAX 
(406)442-0482,  e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments 
for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural  agencies 
and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman.  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for  young 
Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship  program 
and  presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1 824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  (406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn..  President,  Doug  Bartholomew. 
Music  Department,  MSU-Bozeman,  Bozeman,  MT  59717; 

(406)  994-5753.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  music  teachers  in  ail  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland.  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406) 

586- 4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of  professional 
outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the  va.st  variety  and 
spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports  f^rforming  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 

MT  59601;  (406)  457-2822.  Provides  technical  assistance 
and  infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preseiyation  Montana,  www. 
preservemontana.org. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn,  (META),  c/o  Helena  High 
School,  1300  Billings  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59601.  A  K-12 
education  resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  at 
yearly  at  MEA/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Tim  Willey.  Great  Falls  High  School, 
1900  2nd  Ave.  South,  Great  Falls.  MT  59405;  (406)  268-6359. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  theater 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watcrcolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula.  MT  59807; 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
mtws@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibition, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710;  www.montana 
museums.org.  Supports  museums  of  all  disciplines  through 
annual  conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula, 

MT  59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana.  P.O.  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical  assistance  and 
workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St.. 
Billings.  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports  accomplished 
writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional 
definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are 
awarded  every  two  years  to  outstanding 
Montana  arts  organizations  for  biennial 
funding.  Eligible  to  apply  are  nonprofit 
organizations  that  have  had  their  IRS  501(c)(3) 
status  for  at  least  five  years  and  have  at  least 
a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC  funds  may 
support  artistically  related  expenses,  and 
statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply 
to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant. 
Grants  for  between  $1,000  and  $8,000  will  be 
awarded.  The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
grant  period  is  Spring  2005. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All 
applications  must,  however,  be  officially 
sponsored  by  a  governmental  entity. 
Requirements  include  a  1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  match  for  Special  Projects 
Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects  and  Operational 
Support.  Capital  expenditures  require  a  3:1 
match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services. 
The  application  deadline  is  August  1 , 2004  for 
FY  2006-2007. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds 
and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must 


be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  Awards  are  made  directly  by  the 
council  and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains 
three  distinct  components  which  provide 
participatory  experiences  in  arts  learning  that 
increase  or  strengthen  participants’  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  arts, 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encompasses  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four 
days  with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact 
time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer, 
up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum 
and  educational  arts  programming.  Projects 
that  support  and  encourage  the  community’s 
lifelong  learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  arts  are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  instimtions.  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  or  call 
the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282- 
3092. 


Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a 
wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
working  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based). 
Activities  are  hands-on  and  process-oriented. 
The  artist  must  be  able  to  clearly  communicate 
the  concepts  and  skills  of  the  chosen  art 
form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a  variety  of 
educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  or  call 
the  MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at  1- 

800-282-3092. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is 
given  to  Montana  professional  performing 
arts  touring  companies  to  help  support 
performance  costs  in  rural  communities.  A  1 : 1 
cash  match  by  the  community  is  required.  The 
application  deadline  for  the  next  grant  period 
is  Spring  2005. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Apprenticeship  Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational 
and  regional  communities.  MAC  recognizes 
that  a  master/apprenticeship  relationship 
in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program 
master  artists  are  awarded  $  1 ,500  to  teach 
an  apprentice  over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a 
format  decided  by  master  and  apprentice.  Next 
round  of  applications  will  be  due  in  2005,  date 
to  be  announced. 


Grant  Programs 


Name_ 


Address 
City _ 


State. 


Phone 


E-mail 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 

Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 
Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at 
www.art.state.mt.us 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

_ □  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other _ 


Zip 


I  What’s  Happening? 

I  Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  I 

I  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to:  | 

I  Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824;  | 

I  406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  ore-mailtowriteus@livelytimes.com  | 

I  Event: _ . 

Description_ _ ' 

i  Event  Location: _  I 

I  Date(s): _  Time(s): _  I 

1  Sponsor:^ _ | 

I  Address: _ I 

I  Phone: _ e-mail;  _ _ _ _  i 

I  Website: . _ _ 

I  The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  Ticket,  \ 
I  P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  1-800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net  \ 

I - 1 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to" 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  Arlynn 
Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430  for 
more  information. 


— 

— 

1 

Montana  World  Trade  Center;  Beaded  Bags; 

High  Plains  BookFest;  Western  Rendezvous 

12 

Missoula  Art  Museum  Building;  Archie  Bray 

Studio;  NEA  Grants;  YAM  40th  Anniversary 

’d’ 

2 

Montana  World  Trade  Center  (continued); 

High  Plains  BookFest  (continued) 

13 

Essential  Policies  for  Personnel  Manual; 

The  Story  of  the  Bitterroot  DVD 

o 

o 

CM 

h- 

cn 

o 

1 

3 

Congrats 

14-18 

Arts  Calendar 

4 

Congrats  (continued); 

Welcomes;  Condolences 

18-19 

Arts  Exhibitions 

5 

Artists  Monte  Dolack  and  Cathy  Weber  Discuss 
World  Trade;  The  Art  of  Leadership 

20 

MAGDA 

6-7 

Books 

21 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Artist  Scams; 

Five  Ways  to  Get  in  Trouble  with  IRS 

8 

Music 

22 

Statement  of  Values  and  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Nonprofits 

9 

C.M,  Russell  Auto  Tour;  Tourists  and  Art;  Glacier 
Park  CD;  Missoula  Gallery  Guide 

23 

Statement  of  Values  and  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Nonprofits  (continued);  Checklist 

10 

Arts  in  Education:  Signatures  from  Big  Sky; 

Montana  Standards  for  the  Arts 

24-26 

Opportunities 

11 

Arts  in  Education: 

Arts  Education  Advocacy 

27 

MAC  Grants  and  Services 

State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

NEW  ADDRESS  OLD  ADDRESS 

Name:  _  Name:  _ 

Address:  -  Address: _ 

City,  State:  -  City,  State: 

Zip: _ Daytime  Phone _  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _  Daytime  Phone: _ 


I^Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ;  FAX  406-444-6548;  or  e-mail  to  mac@state.mt.us 


State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:711 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

www.art.state.mt.us 

e-mail:  mac@state.mt.us 


51143 


Pre-Sorted 

Standard 

U.S.  Postage  Paid 
Great  Falls,  MT 
Permit  #165 


Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Fails 
Mary  Crippen,  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Heltne.  Havre 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Kari  Lee  Knierim,  Glasgow 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Stan  Lynde,  Helena 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
Linda  E.  Reed,  Helena 
Jennifer  Seifert.  Troy 


MAC  staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@state.mt.us 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@state.mt.us 

Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services 
Director 

bemclaughlin@state.mt.us 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Folklife  Director 
aswaney  @  state,  mt.  us 
Cinda  Holt,  Communications  Director 
choit@montana.com 

Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director 
khan@state.mt.us 
Kim  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@8tate.mt.us 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sf  ly  nn  @  state,  mt.  us 


KAREN  STREGE 
MONTANA  STATE  LIBRARY 
DEADHEAD  PO  BOX  201800 
1515  E6TH  AVE 
HELENA  MT  59620 


Bringing  Montana  art  to  the  world  see  Page  i 

Monte  Dolack  receives  Governor’s  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Exporting  see  Page  5 


state  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 


July/August  2004 


